














































































Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

yN not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. | is as close as the near- 

y wd est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


wir dnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 







“BAKERY-PROVED’ 
Trade Mark 


YOuR OWN BAKERY 
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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert ‘‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 





PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 
















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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put 


your finger on 


~ QUALITY 




















Bags made from Chase Topmill Burlap—a product 
of India’s better mills—and produced under rigid 
production standards assure you of a premium 
package. 





For over one-hundred years the Chase Bag Com- 
pany has been making Quality bags for American 
Agriculture and Industry. 


Specify CHASE TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS on your 
next order. 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ve 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED S96 
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City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- e 

ton. D.C, WA 82. HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 


age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 




















Lorient FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS POR THE RULING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production Mill Mutual Service piith Riudad Bice Peerention Macem 








For Policy Holders 400 West Madison St Chicago, Illinois 
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we Yi JU can easily take the guess- 
work out of flour buying by put- 


ting your trust in ISMERTA, 

3 | for this famous flour is always 

a wise choice. Milled by master 

x | ‘ craftsmen from the finest of 
S : selected wheats, I-H flours al- 


FLOUR 
kicellent Baking hesults 


Guaranteed 


ways excel in good baking 
characteristics. You know your 
bread will be right when you 


bake ISMERTA. 











_ ISMERT-HINCKE 
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ISMEATA 











THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Chalk up another development for Bemis . . . and another sales 
boost for your feeds. Use the new Bemis Kitchen-Aid Bags . . . ideal 


for towels, scarves, curtains and aprons. 





Housewives all want the fine border-design prints they get from j qian 
these emptied bags. This gives your brand a big edge... when you be. 






pack in Kitchen-Aid. Get the jump on your competition. 





Ask your Bemis Man for complete details immediately. 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 

















EMEMBER the joke-book character who could 

not repair his leaky roof in the rain and did not 
need to fix it in dry weather? Lots of folks feel that 
way about their flour milling plants. When profits are 
poor they feel they can’t afford improvements and when 
profits are high they do not need a better plant. 


We firmly believe that anytime—rain or shine—is 
a good time to make a flour mill or any other manufac- 
turing plant as efficient as possible. 


Planning for efficient production is even more im- 
portant now. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you 
obtain the lowest production costs. Thirty-three years 
of experience in designing and building for the flour, 
feed, cereal and grain industries give them an unmatched 
knowledge of what’s right and what’s wrong. 


J ONES _— or Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for -Pillers and the ~-American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





| CREAM OF gel MONARCH 
|THE WEST 2G 
NELSON j)“™ aenianmneieal 


CANADA'S 
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& WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “* MAPLEFLOUR” 











Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER . 
WINNIPEG + TORONTO - 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


HUMBERSTONE.+ MONTREAL ~- MONCTON 











Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST « CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 





DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





* CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’” TORONTO, CANADA 








s 


2. 





s 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 






MAIN TAIN ED 


of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


SINCE 1887 


arth , 
Cable Address f=" 
» a SS wus ALL 
HASTINGS i CABLE CODES 
Montreal ese USED 


Syren 
aeeerecse 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


es 
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yi rs / of / / | 
We ather Resista pf! I / / ammond Multi-Walls assure complete pro- 


tection of your products in any kind of weather. 
Being water resistant, they keep out snow, 


b rain or sleet . . . keep contents dry and safe 
until bags are opened, and your products 
5 used. Why not call in the Hammond man near 


you. His main interest is in recommending the 
right Multi-Walls for the exact requirements of 
your products. Prompt deliveries are assured. 


| d 
7) 
4 4 o- dmmo val 
For Multi-Wall bags,'‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond” ® 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY q - 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. * Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. i 
Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. * BLUEFIELD, VA. « CHARLOTTE, 








i. 








N.C. * KANSAS CITY, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + LIGONIER, PA. « 
WASHINGTON, D.C. » NEW YORK, N.Y. «© AKRON, OHIO + HOUSTON, TEXAS 





If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 







selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


Sim BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
=. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


hee ae 


i OPERATING | MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k. c. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














1892 - . 
Mipeens OF FINE FLOUR SINCE Good bread has to start in the wheat 


field. And when that start for your 
loaf comes through PAGE’S Flour 
you can be sure it twill be the best. 
Our location gives us substantial ad- 
vantages in wheat selection. 


THE THOMAS PAGE ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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BhoeaBEe 


For that old-fashioned aroma, taste and flavor... 
use this fancy, short patent spring 
wheat flour that makes fine-textured, 


silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 





sex Commander-Larabee 


= < MILLING COMPANY 
Y DIVISION OF 





Mt ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
SILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Delay in Grain Sanitation Program 





USDA to Ban Import 
of Dried Milk 
Products April 1 


WASHINGTON-—Starting April 1, 
1953, and running through June 30, 
1953, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture will impose a total import 
ban on dried whole milk, dried cream 
and dried buttermilk under the pro- 
visions of Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1952, as amended. 

Ezra Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, announced the decision last 
week despite the admission that im- 
port restrictions were contrary to the 
over-all policy of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. A House agriculture 
subcommittee had been holding hear- 
ings on the effect of dairy imports on 
the domestic butter problems. A large 
part of the difficulties facing the 
domestic butter market had been at- 
tributed to the imports of dried milk 
products into the U.S. during the past 
year by Rep. August Andresen (R., 
Minn.). His contention was supported 
by industry testimony at the hear- 
ings. 

Section 104 of the defense act is 
due to expire June 30 this year unless 
Congress extends the act and this 
particular provision. It is not known 
what stand USDA will take on the 
matter of an extension of this sec- 
tion. There is sentiment in the Sen- 
ate that this specific dairy industry 
import ban should be maintained, 
since the government still has ade- 
quate authority under the basic farm 
law to impose import restrictions on 
agricultural commodities after hear- 
ings by the Tariff Commission on 
recommendation of the secretary of 


agriculture that such imports are im- 
pairing the operations of domestic 
price support programs. 

It is reasonable to conclude that 
the Senate sentiment will prevail, 
since the Andresen amendment— 
Section 104—has been a matter of 
considerable controversy between this 
country and Holland, a large im- 
porter of U.S. wheat and wheat flour. 

At one time after the Andresen 
amendment was put into operation 


on imported cheese, it seemed likely” 


that Holland would 
buying from the US. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Association 
Schedules Annual 
Meeting for May 11 


MINNEAPOLIS The annual 
meeting of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. has been set for noon, Monday, 
May 11, at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel in Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement from A. C. Bredesen, 
Minneapolis, secretary. 

The meeting will take place during 
the annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation, being held May 
11-13 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

The export association will elect 
the board of directors for the com- 
ing year and will consider other busi- 
ness which may come before the 
meeting. 

The present board of directors 
will meet at 11 a.m., with a meet- 
ing of the incoming board following 
the membership luncheon meeting. 

The association president, W. J. de-: 
Winter, Jr., Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, will soon appoint a 


halt its flour 











SENATE GROUP OBJECTS TO FDA 
PLANS FOR WEEVIL CAMPAIGN 





Further Conferences Between Agriculture Department, 
Federal Security Agency Indicated for Agreement 
on FDA Plans for Continuing Drive 





nominating committee to name direc- 
tors, who will be voted on at a mem- 
bership meeting. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW SALES RECORD SET 
BY STERLING DRUG INC. 


NEW YORK-—A new sales record 
was established by Sterling Drug Inc., 
parent company of Sterwin Chemi- 
cals Inc., for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1952, but net profit was 9.1% lower 
than for the previous year, according 
to the annual report signed by James 
Hill, Jr., chairman and _ president, 
and issued March 27. 

Net sales for the year were $157,- 
059,776, compared with $153,222,215 
in 1951. Domestic sales amounted to 
$96,809 217, compared with $93,151,- 
841 in 1951. 

Profit before taxes was $24,845,968 
in 1952 compared with $26,151,461 
in 1951. Taxes, both U.S. and foreign 
on that income amounted to 51°% of 
that figure. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FEWER FARMERS 

In 1820, three-fourths of the na- 
tion’s labor supply was engaged in 
agriculture. Today, only about one- 
sixth of the population is employed in 
producing food and fiber from the 
land. 





Canada Has Slight Edge on U.S. 
in Wheat Pact Flour Business 


WASHINGTON The U.S. and 
Canada have been running neck and 
neck in world flour markets, with 
Canada’s sales slightly ahead because 


of its larger volume of U.K. flour 
business. 
This is revealed in a US. De- 


partment of Agriculture report on 
sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement this year through March 
6—the first time such a compre- 
hensive analysis has been _ issued. 
(See table on page 11.) 

U.S. mills have licked the tar out 
of Canadian flour sellers in several 
Latin American markets. Among 
those dominated by U.S. flour sales 
are Cuba, the Dominican Republic 
and Ecuador. 

Other markets in which the USS. 
has been the leading flour seller are 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, 
Lebanon, the Netherlands (notwith- 
standing the unfavorable tariff situ- 
ation existing on U.S. dairy import 
restrictions), Norway, Portugal and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Behind in Egypt 

U.S. mills failed to break the ice 
on the Egyptian business, where Can- 
ada outsold the U.S. on both wheat 


and wheat flour quotas. In the Pan- 
amanian market—reflecting the has- 
sle on sales reports earlier this year 

Canada snared the lion’s share. 

Canada has up to March 6 out- 
sold the U.S. mills in the Philippine 
market by a ratio of eight to seven 
and is beating the U.S. out in Vene- 
zuela at the rate of six to five. 

Of the outstanding U.S. export 
quota of approximately 4812 million 
bushels, the flour share probably will 
be small. 

Cuba has an unfilled import quota 
of 1,175,000 bu., and if purchases fol- 
low the above disclosed pattern the 
U.S. mills can count on business of 
approximately 1 million bushels of 
wheat equivalent. 

Other large unfilled import quotas 
where flour business may be expect- 
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ed are in the Philippines, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Venezuela. However, with 
the exception of Saudi Arabia—-on 
the basis of sales experience for this 
IWA crop year—the U.S. and Canada 
are splitting this flour business about 
even-stephen. 

By and large the balance of the 
export business through the close of 
this IWA crop year is predominant- 
ly wheat. 


Week’s Sales Noted 


The USDA reported that during 
the period March 18-24, inclusive, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 


firmed sales of 3,927,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1952-53 year quotas. 
The sales included 148,609 sacks flour 
(344,000 bu. in wheat equivalent) 
and 3,583,000 bu. wheat. Cumulative 
sales by the U.S. since the opening 
of the quotas for the 1952-53 year 
on June 25, 1952, total 204,556,- 
000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were Aus- 
tria, Cuba and Spain. The table on 
page 25 shows sales to importing 
countries for the 1952-53 IWA year. 


WASHINGTON As conferences 
between representatives of the Food 
& Drug Administration and the U.S 
Department of Agriculture opened 
this week over the problems sur- 
rounding the previously contemplated 
FDA enforcement campaign on in- 
sect-infested wheat, it appears as if 
the ‘“‘three-exit-hole” test proposed 
by FDA as a basis of seizure and con- 
demnation of wheat, is a dead issue. 

Furthermore, the substitute propos- 
als contained in a letter from Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Federal Security Agency 
Administrator, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, regarding a postponement of 
the insect infestation enforcement 
phase of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram are also in the discard. 

All government parties now seem 
agreed that the matter is one of a 
standard of sanitation in grain stor- 
age and handling facilities which can 
be reconciled with the practical as- 
pects of the problem. 

The position of FDA broke down 
last week when the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee intervened to sug- 
gest that the FSA administrator re- 
view earlier actions of the FDA staff. 
The Senate committee took a dim 
view of the substitute proposals asked 
by FDA to replace the insect infes- 
tation plan. The members of the com- 
mittee are said to have regarded the 
alternate proposals even more diffi- 
cult. 

The result of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee’s intervention in the 
matter is that FDA and USDA are 
attempting to work out some compro- 
mise which will retain trade interest 
in grain sanitation but at the same 
time remove the economic penalties 
which were a part of the original 
FDA plan. 

USDA and FDA officials are work- 
ing toward a formula which will re- 
tain trade activity in the sanitation 
program and not involve the grain 
standards of USDA. 

It now appears that meeting be- 
tween FDA and the grain handling 
and milling industries will be neces- 
sary after the USDA-FDA sessions 
are concluded. 

When the milling and grain-handl- 
ing industry representatives meet 
with FDA, the principal topic will be 
a reconstruction of the sample grade 
test for wheat with a more liberal 
allowance for insect damage as a 
factor in a grain inspector's decision. 

The sessions between USDA and 
FDA representatives are quite har- 
monious, reflecting a cooperative at- 
titude within FDA and a willingness 
to reach some solution agreeable to 
all agencies concerned. 

It seems probable that, with assis- 
tance from the milling industry and 
the grain handlers, FDA and USDA 
can come up with a solution which 
will be acceptable. The matter is one 
of time, however, with the govern- 
ment facing the take-over of old- 
crop wheat defaults with the uniform 
storage agreement issue hanging in 
the balance. 
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BUILDING BETTER BREAKFASTS—The baking and educational fields are 
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cooperating in teaching the value of a good breakfast to school children. 
Initial try-outs of the scheme were held in Chicago and Minneapolis recently. 
During one of the breakfasts in the Bowen High School (Chicago) Cafeteria, 
William P. Hearne, principal of the school, left, discusses the evident success 
of the experiment with E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., and Frank O. Washam, director of lunchrooms for the Chicago board of 


education. 


Building of Better Breakfasts 
Progresses as Food Industries 


Cooperate in Bakers’ Promotion 


CHICAGO The campaign to build 
more interest in breakfasts, generat- 
ed by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, developed a nationwide inter- 
est in its first month of operation. 

While specific material showing ad- 
vertising, merchandising and publici- 
ty tie-in has just started to arrive at 
the program headquarters in volume, 
the preliminary reports indicate a 
widespread following, according to 
the program's officials. 

Use of material by magazines, 
newspapers and radio stations was 
particularly heavy. The emphasis on 
“good breakfast means good morn- 
ing” was picked up in a variety of 
places, with slight adaptations of the 
phrase which the program developed. 

A series of publicity releases 
cleared from a goodly number of or- 
ganizations, and the use report on 
these show that the idea of start- 
ing the day with a complete break- 
fast has a direct appeal in thousands 
of newspapers and over hundreds of 
radio and TV stations. 

National magazines which adopted 
the breakfast theme for major stories 
included Look Magazine, Seventeen, 
Collier's and True Confessions. 

Look Magazine featured an article 
on 365 breakfast menus under the 
title “A Year of Beautiful Break- 
fasts.’ Collier's contribution to the 
campaign was “Eat a Bigger Break- 
fast and Be Thin,” by Frederick J. 
Stare, M.D., and Julia A. Shea, MS., 
while Seventeen’s article “Piping Hot 
at 8 a.m.” consisted of good morning 
breakfasts to make in fifteen minutes 
flat. A story of “Better Breakfasts 
Better Day” appeared in True Con- 
fessions magazine. 

Of considerable interest for future 
use Was a demonstration 
Chicago and 
In cooperation with the 
authorities, the program ar- 
ranged for representatives of the 
“home rooms” in selected high schools 
to be present at a breakfast in the 
school cafeteria 


series of 
breakfasts set up in 
Minneapolis 
school 


Complete Breakfast Important 

Juice, eggs, toast and 
milk were Talks were given 
by representatives of the schools, the 


cereal or 
served 


athletic department and by nutrition- 
ists, emphasizing the importance of a 
good complete breakfast daily. 

Literature from the American In- 
stitute of Baking was distributed in 
sufficient quantity for each student 
in the school to have copies. Parent- 
teacher representatives were present, 
and discussions held with them to de- 
termine how the program can be car- 
ried into their own organizations. 

Surveys are planned in certain of 
the school areas, to measure the re- 
sults. Based on the reception at the 
schools and by the students present, 
plans are being formulated to carry 
the demonstration school breakfast 
into as many areas as possible as an 
important part of the better break- 
fast campaign next year. 

In Quincy, Ill., another breakfast 
demonstration was held in which vir- 
tually the entire city cooperated. 
Schools, business organizations, ra- 
dio stations and the newspapers all 
helped in building a campaign to 
sell the breakfast idea. 

The better breakfast drive was held 
from Sunday, Feb. 1, through Satur- 
day, Feb. 7, with food manufacturers 
arranging special newspaper and ra- 
dio advertising. Promotional material 
was distributed throughout Quincy 
and banners were posted publicizing 
the drive. 

Displays were set up with many 
merchants such as appliance dealers 
and jewelers tying in with the break- 
fast campaign. Bakers used special 
end labels on bread and other bakery 
foods to focus the consumers atten- 
tion on nutritional breakfasts. Home 
economists were interviewed on ra- 
dio stations and schools showed films, 
scheduled lectures on better break- 
fasts and launched a poster contest 
to tie in with the breakfast drive. 

The Pollock Paper Co. and Mara- 
thon Corp. made special end labels 
to be used on bakery foods in con- 
junction with the program's two- 
month campaign. The bakers’ pro- 
gram also distributed more than 1,200 
promotional kits to bakers and the 
allied trades. 

Point of sale material was distrib- 
uted to grocers and bakers through 
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the program and also by several na- 
tional magazines—Look, Seventeen, 
Collier’s and True Confessions. 

Grocer publications such as Food 
Merchants Advocate and the IGA 
Merchandiser took an active part in 
supporting the better breakfast cam- 
paign, it is said. Super Market Mer- 
chandising magazine did an extensive 
editorial on the campaign’s theme, 
pointing out the many benefits to be 
derived by grocers. 

Better breakfasts were plugged in 
restaurant publications with articles 
in the National Restaurant Assn. bul- 
letin, American Restaurant, New Jer- 
sey Restaurant Bulletin, Wisconsin 
Restaurateur, Illinois State Restau- 
rant Assn. and the Mid-West Hotel 
Reporter. 

The Bakers of America Program’s 
radio show, “The Bakers’ Theater of 
Stars” carried 16 commercials urging 
listeners to get in the habit of eating 
better breakfasts. The first commer- 
cial was given Jan. 25 and continued 
through March 22. 

The progress of the campaign was 
reported to more than 350 related 
food manufacturers through a series 
of coordination reports prepared by 
the program staff. 

Radio scripts dealing with surveys 
on the breakfast habits of adults and 
school children were sent periodical- 
ly to a selected list of stations dur- 
ing February and March. In addition, 
stories on the breakfast theme were 
matted by the program and the AIB 
for the use of weekly newspapers. 
These were based on the need for bet- 
ter breakfasts and the recent talk 
of Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., given at a meeting 
of the ABA board of governors in 
Florida. 
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AUGUST HIMMELSBACH 
HEADS BAKERS’ GROUP 


HOLYOKE, MASS.—August Him- 
melsbach, former proprietor of the 
Electric Bakeshop, Northampton, has 
been elected president of the West- 
ern Massachusetts Retail Bakers 
Assn. Mr. Himmelsbach, a former 
president of the group, succeeds Fred 
Szydlo. 

Other officers elected were: Her- 
man Dietz, Dietz Bakery, Westfield, 
vice president; Charles Viens, Viens 
Pastry Shop, Holyoke, treasurer; Jo- 
seph Newman, allied member, sec- 
retary; Paul Herda, Jr., Herdas Bak- 
ery, Holyoke, publicity chairman; 
Raymond Cohen, Springfield, and 
Denis E. Coggin, Westfield, both al- 





lied members, assistant publicity 
chairmen. 
The association plans a_ baking 


demonstration at the Springfield, 
Mass., Turn Verein Hall April 14, 
with Standard Brands, Inc., as spon- 
sor 
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U.S. Exports 
of Flour Show 
improvement 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
flour in the first six months of the 
current crop year were slightly larg- 
er than in the same period a year 
earlier, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

From July through December, flour 
exports totaled 10,790,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 10,177,000 in the first half 
of the previous crop year. Of this 
amount 9,146,000 sacks were milled 
wholly of U.S. wheat this year, com- 
pared with 9,530,000 sacks the year 
before. 

The boost in total exports this year 
developed in the first five-months of 
the period, as December shipments 
showed a slight decline in December 
to 2,248,000 sacks, compared with 
2,328,000 sacks in December, 1951. 

The moderate increase in flour ex- 
ports was accomplished while U.S. 
wheat exports lagged. Wheat exports 
in the first six months of the year 
totaled 133,122,000 bu., compared 
with 196,145,000 bu. the year before. 

Imports of wheat in the July-De- 
cember period totaled 21,294,000 bu., 
of which 17,417,000 bu. were classed 
as “unfit for human consumption.” 
Comparable figures for a year earli- 
er are 19,400,000 bu. and 16,731,- 
000 bu. 

Wheat imports in December, main- 
ly in the feed wheat category, to- 
taled 3,882,000 bu., compared with 
3,166,000 bu. in December, 1951. 

Imports of millfeed in the six- 
month period totaled 212,000 tons this 
crop year, compared with 145,000 a 
year earlier. This year the total 
was made up of 176,000 tons of di- 
rect importation and 36,000 tons 
withdrawn from bonded mills. Com- 
parative figures for last year are 
131,000 and 14,000 tons, respectively. 

Millfeed imports in December at 
33,000 


tons were well above the 
amount imported the previous De- 
cember, when 18,000 tons entered 
the USS. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS’ 
“SHOW-HOW” DATE SET 

WEST HAVEN, CONN. The 
spring “Show-How” demonstration of 
the Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., 
will be held April 20, 1953, at the 
Bullard-Havens Technical School, 500 
Palisade Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., ac- 
cording to Anton G. Bosch, Gilbert's 
Bakery, Inc., New Haven, president 
of the organization. 

Activities are scheduled to 
at 1:30 p.m., with registration and 
guided tours of the ultra-modern 
school buildings, opened last Septem- 
ber, including the bake shop and 
bakers’ classroom. The bakery de- 
partment offers a four-year course in 
commercial baking along with high 
school subjects leading to a diplo- 
ma. 

The “Show-How” 
tours, featuring demonstrations by 
several of America’s leading allied 
service representatives whose names 
are to be announced. A buffet supper 
is scheduled at 5:30 p.m., closing the 
day’s activities. Registration will be 
required. 

The tour of the school will include 
many features of special interest to 
women, such as its beauty parlor, 
barber shop, homemaking and nurs- 
ing rooms, the ‘“‘last word” cafeteria 
kitchen, and other interesting sec- 
tions, Mr. Bosch said. 


start 


will follow the 
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Official Argentine 
Report Confirms 
Big Yield Forecast 


WASHINGTON The Argentine 
government’s pre-harvest forecast for 


the recently completed harvest of 
small grains, confirms the private 


estimates of record or near-record 
outturns, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. 

According to the official figures, 
wheat production was the largest 
since 1940-41, barley and oats were 
near the all-time record, and rye pro- 
duction was at a new high. Principal 
factors in the large outturn were 
high yields and below-average aban- 
donment. Contrasting with the high 
yields for small grains, the outlook 
for corn is described as only average. 

Initially the small grain harvest 
was delayed by heavy rains in late 
November but from mid-December 
to mid-January warm, dry weather 
facilitated operations. Late January 
rains brought summer’s total precipi- 
tation far above the long-time aver- 
age. The corn crop, however, reached 
its most critical stage during the dry 
spell, resulting in significant losses. 
Moisture supplies, at latest report, 
appeared sufficient to carry the crop 
through to harvest which normally 
begins in March. 


Below Record Level 
The government's forecast of about 


270 million bushels of wheat con- 
trasts with the virtual failure last 
year when the crop was estimated 


at 77 million bushels. It is still, how- 
ever, considerably below the record 
outturn of 379 million bushels report- 
ed for 1938-39. Yields that year were 
less than the high level indicated for 
the current season, but acreage was 
sharply above the present area. Spe- 
cific weight and grade of the crop 
are reported much above average, with 
virtually all of the wheat of milling 
quality. 

Some 125 million bushels of wheat 
are expected to be available for ex- 
port, after deducting domestic re- 
quirements and providing for re- 
establishment of a normal reserve for 
carryover. Carryover at the begin- 
ning of the current season was negli- 
gible, following the short supplies of 
the past season. Consumption needs 
for the current season are placed at 
about 105 million bushels, based on 
extraction flour. After a year 
of high extraction flour and reduced 
supplies of bread, the government, 
in December, 1952, lifted all restric- 
tions on extraction and distribution, 
enabling a return to normal prac- 
tices. 

Export movement was not well un- 
der way at latest report, mainly be- 
cause of lack of agreement on price. 
Argentina’s asking price is said to 
be 62.50 per 100 kilograms, 
which is equivalent to $3.40 bu. in 
U.S. currency. 

Millfeed 

With normal wheat milling again 
in progress and with good pastures 
to minimize local feed requirements, 
millfeeds will be available again for 
export in 1953. The exportable sup- 
ply may be about 275,000 short tons. 
Small lots are now available for 
about $45.40 per short ton. 

The government’s forecast for the 
rye crop was 49 million bushels, with 
the previous record harvest of about 
25 million in 1950-51. The area plant- 
ed to rye was the largest of record 
and an unusually large proportion 


72% 


pesos 


Exports Seen 
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was allowed to mature as grain since 
yield prospects were above average 
and need for use as pasturage re- 
duced by availability of early spring 
pasturage. Rye surplus available for 
export is estimated at about 20 mil- 
lion bushels. No sales of importance 
have yet been reported. 

Barley production was forecast at 
53.5 million bushels, about the same 
as the all-time record crop of 1946-47. 
Domestic requirements are relatively 
large but about 18 million bushels 
may be available for export. Mod- 
erate sales were made during Decem- 
ber and early January, mostly to the 
U.K. The price of $1.57 bu. in US. 
currency for those transactions is 
less than the $1.87 bu. paid producers. 

The government places the oats 
production at 70 million bushels, of 
which about 27.5 million bushels may 
be available for export. Quotations 
for export have been made at the 
equivalent of 93¢ bu., f.o.b., but little 
interest has yet been apparent. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF 
FLOUR INSTITUTE MEETS 


CHICAGO— The educational advis- 
ory committee of the Wheat Flour 
Institute met March 16 to evaluate 
the institute program and to discuss 
plans to examine critically all of the 
institute’s educational materials. 

Present at this initial meeting of 
the committee were the following 
committee members: Dr. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, food service consult- 
ant and professor emeritus of institu- 
tion management at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Willa Vaughn Tinsley, 
head, home economics department, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Dr. Fred Hein, educational 
consultant, American Medical Assn. 

Members of the institute staff who 
met with them were H. H. Lampman, 
executive director; Dr. F. Eugenia 
Whitehead, director of nutrition re- 
search and education, and Miss Gwen 
Lam, director, editorial department. 

Mrs. Ellen Semrow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking was a guest 
at the meeting. 
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MARKETING COSTS HIGH 
Marketing charges accounted for 
$386 of record annual cost of $740 
for the average family food “basket” 

in 1952. 











Henry B. Dawson, Jr. 


APPOINTMENT—Arkell & Smiths, 


paper bag manufacturer, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry B. 
Dawson, Jr., as a sales representa- 
tive in its Southern division, working 
out of the Mobile, Ala., office. 
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Progress of European Crops 
Termed Mostly Satisfactory 


LONDON—General satisfaction is 
voiced about the condition of fall 
sown crops in western Europe, and 
all reports indicate that they have 
wintered fairly well. Some observers, 
however, hold the opinion that the 
over-all condition is not as good as 
it was at this time last year. 

Spring sowing has already started 
on the lighter soils in the U.K., and 
provided the weather continues dry, 
good progress will be made in the 
next 10 days. Frequent frosts 
throughout the winter have provided 
a good seed bed and conditions are 
rated ideal for the completion of a 
spring sowing program described as 
the largest for many years. 

Returns published by the Ministry 
of Agriculture show an increase of 
230,000 acres in the winter wheat 
area, and it is expected that, with 
an increase in spring sowings, the 
total may reach 2.5 million acres. 
This would be equal to the 1950 acre- 
age which itself is the largest record- 
ed in the past seven years, although 
one million acres below the wartime 
peak achieved in 1943. Any increase 
will be welcomed by the government 
since it will reduce the demand for 
supplies bought for dollars from Can- 
ada. 

More Freedom 

However, the withdrawal of con- 
trols, effective next August, means 
that in 1954 the farmers will have 
greater freedom and though appeals 
have been made to maintain the 
wheat acreage, there will be a ten- 
dency to cutback production on un- 
economic marginal land. This would 
step up the demand for overseas 
wheat. 

For the 1953 crop millable wheat 
will command the fixed price of $86.10 
long ton, but thereafter the price will 
be set at a minimum with premiums 
paid for quality. 

Although excessive rains brought 
fears of damage in France, fine, sun- 


ny weather at the beginning of March 
allayed some of the anxiety. 
Time to Improve 

Spring seeding in Italy was sub- 
jected to some delay owing to ad- 
verse weather conditions, but observ- 
ers consider that there is still time 
to catch up. 

A shortage of rain has been 
major cause for concern in Spain, 
where drouth has been responsible 
for a number of crop failures. In the 
last two years the moisture supply 
was sufficient, but any lack of rain 
from here on could spell danger to 
the crops. It is on this factor that 
the Spanish demand for North Amer- 
ican wheat rests. Reports from Ger- 
many are satisfactory, and the crops 
have come through the winter well, 
according to trade sources. 

Rains have had a beneficial effect 
on the Pakistan crop, but since this 
year’s sown area is 20% under that 
of last year there appears to be 
little likelihood of any cutback in 
the demand for imports. 


the 
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JAMES D. EVANS JOINS 
SALES STAFF OF FULTON 
ATLANTA—Appointment of James 

D. Evans to the sales force of Fulton 

Bag & Cotton Mills’ New 

division was announced at the com- 

pany'’s executive offices in Atlanta. 

Mr. Evans will make his headquar- 

ters in Alexandria, La., and will rep- 

resent the company throughout that 
area, 


Orleans 


Mr. Evans is a native of Mississippi 
and prior to his association with 
Fulton, was division manager for a 
salt manufacturer. 

During the past several months he 
has been at Fulton’s New Orleans 
plants, undergoing intensive training 
in both textile and multiwall paper 
bag divisions. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, in reporting to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee last week on his 
first 60 days as secretary of agricul- 
ture, revealed his lack of faith in 
high rigid farm price supports. How- 
ever, he failed to state categorically 
that he planned to propose a return 
to the farm act of 1949, which was 
the modified version of the Hope- 
Aiken Act passed a year earlier with 
its sliding scale of supports based on 
supply-demand conditions. 

During his appearance before the 
committee he was under fire from 
Republican Senators Milton Young 
(N.D.) and Edward Thye (Minn.) and 
Sen Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), who 
attempted to wring from him an 
unequivocal statement on his atti- 
tude toward the flexible support 
theory. 

On the other hand, Mr. Benson was 
supported in his leaning to the flex- 
ible support principle by the com- 
mittee chairman, George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) and Clinton P. Anderson 
(D., N.M.). At one point during the 
hearing Sen. Anderson suggested that 
the Secretary might adopt as his 
farm plan the farm law of 1949 and 
give it a chance to operate. The appli- 
cation of that act with its sliding 
scale of price supports for the basic 
commodities has been twice post- 
poned and under the existing law will 
not go into effect until the crops 
of 1955. 

Benson, the Man 

Before proceeding further with a 
report on the Benson appearance, it 
seems appropriate to make a few 
thumbnail observations of Benson, 
the man. 

First, he is a serious man—the 
classical banker-type in a soft collar 
shirt. He smiles without warmth. 
He is a courteous man—patient with 
the obviously ensnaring type of ques- 
tioning that is directed at him by 
such senators as Milton Young. He 
uses the same type of courtesy with 
Sen. Anderson, who at times tries to 
be helpful and lead him out of pit- 
falls prepared by advocates of high 
rigid price supports. 

Since he is a member of the Church 
of Latter Day Saints, one cannot 
miss the opportunity to compare him 
with another member of his church, 
the late Sen. Elbert Thomas of Utah. 
Of the late senator, an observer here 
once commented that if he had the 
choice of grandfather for his children 
to visit, he would select the senator 
from Utah. Based on surface observa- 
tions, the same opinion could not be 
held for Secretary Benson. 

On the other hand, his manner and 
actions speak more highly of his deep 
sincerity. It disarms his Senate crit- 
ics. As with most cabinet officers, he 
cannot speak with unerring accu- 
racy on all subjects of inquiry re- 
garding his department. When ab- 
sence of accurate knowledge occurs, 
he turns directly to his staff and asks 
for the information. There is none of 
the glib smart-alecky know-it-all in 
Mr. Benson. 

Difficult Job 

His job in the cabinet is second to 
none in difficulty. He inherited a 
problem of declining demand against 
a government policy which encour- 
aged surpluses. He does not have the 
exhaust valve of a huge economic aid 
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Secretary Benson Reveals His 
Lack of Faith in High Supports 


program through which mounting 
surpluses can be drained off into for- 
eign markets. 

The first 60 days of his stewardship 
have barely given him time to learn 
his way around the office, much less 
formulate a farm program. His first 
test was the decision on the 1953 
dairy industry support program. He 
cast the die in favor of another year 
of support at 90% of parity, but he 
told the Senate committee that this 
was nothing more than a period of 
grace in which the dairy industry 
had to find its own way back to eco- 
nomic sense and that it could not 
look for a further commutation of 
sentence in 1954 if it had failed to 
attain its own chosen goal through 
the cooperative efforts of the dairy- 
men, the processors and merchan- 
disers of dairy products and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

On the subject of high price sup- 
ports, on which he was pressed by 
the senators mentioned above, he ex- 
pressed little faith. He saw in the 
inflexible high support policy the con- 
dition of increasingly large surpluses, 
a deterrent to shifts in production 
and the ultimate necessity of impos- 
ing acreage restraints on crops, a 
condition which he dislikes. He pre- 
fers a farm community which may 
attain parity in the market place 
with a price support program as a 
backstop against conditions over 
which the farmer has no control. 


Acreage Controls 
Speaking on the subject of acreage 
controls, Mr. Benson reported that 
supply conditions existing for cotton 
and wheat raised the immediate con- 








John M. Strate 


JOINS WALSH GRAIN—John M. 
Strate, formerly manager of oil meal 
sales for the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co., has joined the Walsh Grain Co., 
Minneapolis grain merchandising 
firm. In his new position, Mr. Strate 
will specialize in the sale of feed in- 
gredients and screenings, according 
to an announcement by Matt Walsh, 
president of the company. Prior to 
his association with the Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., Mr. Strate sold for- 
mula feeds and linseed oil meal for 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and 
before that covered central Minne- 
sota for Hilltop Farm Feeds, Inc. 


sideration of the need for acreage 
allotments for the next crop years 
for these two crops. 

He emphasized, however, that no 
decision had been taken, and at 
USDA there is no sign that basic 
work has yet been started to calcu- 
late acreage allotment conditions for 
wheat for the next crop. 

The Benson statement to the sen- 
ate committee was a matter-of-fact 
type of document, lacking sensations, 
much like the man himself. 

However, the senators were not 
without their individual condiments 
with which they can spice public 
hearings. 

Foreign Trade Division in CCC 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R., S.D.) made 
a brief appearance to call Mr. Ben- 
son’s attention to the measure the 
senator had introduced which would 
establish a foreign trading division 
within Commodity Credit Corp. The 
secretary expressed his interest in 
the purposes of the bill but made 
no commitment. 

Sen. Anderson, who is suspected as 
the real author of the aims of the 
Mundt bill, seized on the Benson 
statement concerning possible acre- 
age controls on wheat and cotton 
to assert that the Mundt bill would 
provide a means of avoiding such 
controls since under the foreign trad- 
ing division of CCC the U.S. govern- 
ment could move surpluses to foreign 
countries through barter, exchange, 
sale or other methods. The New 
Mexico senator said that since many 
foreign nations were engaged in state- 
to-state trading, it would be to the 
advantage of the U.S. to have the 
same opportunity. Sen. Anderson 
failed to note, however, that there 
are under way at this time among 
many large foreign importing nations 
moves to get the government out of 
business, including the U.K. 

Sen. Anderson also warned Secre- 
tary Benson against the State De- 
partment, which, he alleged, defeated 
him in his earlier effort to obtain this 
same type of foreign trading author- 
ity at USDA. 

Criticism of Mundt Bill 

Critics of the Mundt bill—and 
there are many—say first that CCC 
already has all the authority which 
the Mundt bill would grant the cor- 
poration; second, that commercial ex- 
porters now are doing precisely what 
the Mundt bill would authorize; and, 
third, if enacted, it would establish 
the basis on which this or some later 
administration could monopolize the 
export trade since the bill seems to 
empower CCC to sell agricultural 
surpluses for foreign currencies which 
are depreciated. U.S. exporters now 
are making sales for foreign cur- 
rencies which are not immediately 
exchangeable for dollars at parity but 
only where they can use those foreign 
currencies in other soft currency 
areas as the commercial exporters 
make triangular or quadrangular ex- 
changes. 

If the Mundt bill would permit 
CCC to sell for depreciated foreign 
currencies, then obviously the U.S. 
commercial exporters would be ex- 
cluded from the field. If not, then the 
CCC foreign trading division would 
probably accomplish nothing more 
and probably something less than the 
farflung aggressive sales outlets of 
the commercial exporters. 

At the close of the Benson testi- 
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mony, Sen. Aiken expressed satisfac- 
tion with Mr. Benson's appearance, 
which he characterized as a candid, 
straightforward statement of what 
had been happening at USDA—some- 
thing different from the tricky sen- 
sationalism of previous USDA leaders. 
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WHITE-STOKES BOUGHT 
BY HARRISON INDUSTRIES 


CHICAGO—Purchase of control of 
the White-Stokes Co. has been an- 
nounced by E. J. Stevenson, vice 
president and treasurer of Harrison 
Industries, Ine. White-Stokes for 
more than 50 years has manufac- 
tured a line of creams, jellies, and 
other base ingredients for the con- 
fectionery and bakery trades. 

Mr. Stevenson has been elected 
president and treasurer and Mrs. J. E. 
Stokes, former president, will remain 
with the company in an advisory and 
consulting capacity. Charles A. Dillon 
and John W. Lawrence, both of whom 
have been with the company for more 
than 25 years, were elected to resi- 
dent vice presidencies in charge of 
sales and service for the East and 
Middlewest, respectively. Their head- 
quarters will be in New York and 
Chicago. No other personnel changes 
are contemplated. 

Plans are being completed to ex- 
pand and modernize the manufactur- 
ing, testing and laboratory facilities. 
Enlarged sales and service facilities 
are being developed. 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE SEEN 
FOR SANITATION MEETING 


CHICAGO—A large turnout is ex- 
pected for the meeting on sanitation, 
taxes and wheat improvement spon- 
sored by the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. April 13 at the Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. As well as Michigan mill- 
ers, invited to attend are grain bro- 
kers, jobbers, elevator operators and 
millers from Ohio and Indiana. 

Several important speakers are 
scheduled. They are: W. E. Fitzger- 
ald, on he food industry committee 
of the MSMA; Howard Holmes, Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; Dr. Herman 
King, Department of Entomology, 
Michigan State College; William G. 
Cavett, Chicago District of the Food 
& Drug Administration, and Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Washington. 
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MR. & MRS. D. S. DONOVAN 
KILLED IN CAR CRASH 


DALLAS—Daniel S. Donovan, 79, 
pioneer Texas flour and grain mer- 
chant, and Mrs. Donovan were killed 
in an automobile collision in Dallas 
March 29. For many years Mr. Dono- 
van was manager of the Standard- 
Tilton Milling Co. property at Dallas. 
He retired from the milling business 
when the Standard-Tilton mills were 
purchased by the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. in 1941. 

Funeral services for the couple will 
be held in Dallas April 1. 
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PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

PORTLAND — The business of 
Cook-Lees & Co., a partnership of H. 
Dick Cook and David J. Lees, has 
been dissolved. Mr. Lees has pur- 
chased the assets of Mr. Cook and 
will continue to operate the business 
under the same name, Cook-Lees & 
Co., at the same location, 704 Lewis 
Blidg., Portland. 


— 
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Losses on Price 
Supports Total 
$20,888,000 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
price-support program loans and in- 
ventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corp amounted to $2,912,719,000 as of 
Jan. 31, and that the corporation 
sustained a net realized loss of $20,- 
888,000 in carrying out this program 
during the first seven months of the 
current fiscal year. The net realized 
loss on the CCC price-support pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952, was $67,352,000. 

Of the total investment of $2,912,- 
719,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,820,481,000 (including $852,033,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, and $968,448,000 held by 
the CCC) and inventories acquired 
under loan, purchase agreement, and 
direct purchase operations totaled 
$1,092 238,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 


and the loans outstanding were as 

follows: 
Wheat bu 374.955,559 $516,866,639 
Corn bu 202,409,168 316,238.379 
Poba ! 576,807,923 6,411,074 
tton, bales 1,630,277 10,356,587 
her 608,181 
$1,820,480, 860 


Included under “other” above were 
loans on flaxseed, peanuts, olive oil, 
tung oil, soybeans, hay and pasture 
and winter cover crop seeds, barley, 
dry edible beans, grain sorghum, oats, 
rice, rye, gum turpentine and rosin, 
cottonseed, honey and wool. In this 
group the largest amount of loans on 
any one commodity was $47,262,385 
on wool. 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of Jan. 31 included: Corn 266,711,- 
102 bu., wheat 127,779,310 bu., cotton- 
seed oil 407,312,474 lb., linseed oil 
189,631,148 lb., cotton 235,560 bales, 
cottonseed meal 229,088,748 lb. and 
oats 4,478,239 bu. 

“Other” items in inventory includ- 
ed cheese, barley, soybeans, flaxseed, 
grain sorghum, rice, rye, tobacco, 
gum turpentine, and wool, the largest 
of which was barley with a cost value 
of $3,116,518. 


The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price-support program during 
the first seven months of the fiscal 


year was realized largely on disposi- 
tions of dried eggs and wheat, with 
losses at $4.256,000 and $7,869,000, re- 
spectively. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE SET 
CHICAGO—July 1, 1953, has been 
set by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade as the effective date 
for Rule No. 293-A, which places $1 
per $100 valuation as the maximum 
annual charge for insurance on grain 
covered by warehouse receipts issued 
by warehouses that have been de- 
clared “regular for delivery” by the 
board. Under the recently adopted 
regulation No. 1934, this rule will be 
effective and applicable to all original 
warehouse receipts issued on and 
after July 1, 1953, and tendered in 
satisfaction of futures contracts. 


GARDNER BAKING CO. 
PROMOTES 2 IN SALES 


MADISON, WIS.—Wallace H. Lul- 
ling, who has been sales supervisor 
and sales manager of the Gardner 
Baking Co., here in recent years, has 
been named director of merchandis- 
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ing, according to Louis L. Gartt- 
ner president of the local wholesale 
bakery. 

Also announced was the promotion 
of Herbert Stiemke, formerly sales 
supervisor, to sales manager for the 
area served by the Madison plant. 

Mr. Lulling joined the Gardner firm 
27 years ago and Mr. Stiemke 17 
years ago, both as route salesmen. In 
his new position Mr. Lulling will plan 
merchandising activities for the Gard- 
ner plants and outlets in Madison, 
Baraboo, Beaver Dam, Tomah, Rich- 
land Center and Platteville. 


BREAD 


PAUL R. RAY NAMED TO 
BURRUS MILLS POSITION 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Paul R. Ray 
has been elected a vice president of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., and will serve as 
manager of Burrus Feed Mills, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Mr. Ray has been 
manager of the soybean division of 
the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur 

Announcement of the change was 
made March 27 by the Burrus and 
Staley companies. Mr. Ray will as- 
sume his new duties May 15. 

Mr. Ray has been connected with 
the feed industry for 13 years. Be- 
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Paul R. Ray 


fore joining the A. E. Staley firm in 
1951 he was vice president in charge 
of the milling and formula feed divi- 
sion of Doughboy Industries, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis. During World 
War II he entered service as an in- 
fantry private and advanced to the 
rank of major. He was an instructor 
at the General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Mr. Ray at- 
tended the school of business admin- 
istration at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

No announcement has been made 
as yet concerning a successor to Mr. 
Ray in the A. E. Staley firm. 

Mr. Ray takes over the manage- 
ment duties in Burrus Feed Mills 
from J. C. Mitchell, executive vice 
president of the parent company, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., who for the past 
26 months has supervised this divi- 
sion of the firm’s business in addi- 
tion to his general administrative 
duties. 

“Mr. Mitchell has done a splendid 
job at a great personal sacrifice in 
time and energy,” Jack P. Burrus, 
president of the milling company, said 
in making the announcement of Mr. 
Ray's appointment. 

Mr. Ray’s wife and five children 
will move to Ft. Worth in early June. 
Mrs. Ray is a native of Little Rock. 


Reorganization of 
USDA Suggested 
to Congress 


WASHINGTON — The reorganiza- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture along the general lines of the 
Hoover Commission report has been 
recommended to Congress by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. The re- 
organization would put into the hands 
of the secretary of agriculture broad 
powers to transfer, combine, shift and 
otherwise revise the functions of 
branches of his organization with the 
exception of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Also exempted from the reorgani- 
zation proposal would be the advisory 
board of Commodity Credit Corp. and 
the functions of hearing examiners. 

The reorganization plan would pro- 
vide for three new posts at the pol- 
icy-level echelon as assistant secre- 
taries of agriculture. It is believed 
that one of these posts would be 
assigned to John H. Davis, now presi- 
dent of CCC, and another to Romeo 
Short, now director of the foreign ag- 
riculture service. 

The plan is said to be an adminis- 
trative streamlining, where fewer 
persons would be reporting directly 
to the secretary. 

In the matter of the Farm Credit 
Administration, the chief executive 
told Congress in his message of rec- 
ommendation that he expected to 
send to Congress specific legislative 
proposals on this USDA component. 
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EARL PALMER, DIRECTOR 
OF HUBBARD, DIES AT 68 


MANKATO, MINN.—Funeral serv- 
ices for Ear] M. Palmer, 68, a director 
of Hubbard Milling Co., were held at 
Mankato, Minn., March 19. Mr. Pal- 
mer died suddenly on March 17. 

The son of the late George M. Pal- 
mer, founder of Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mr. Palmer was born at Mankato 
March 16, 1885. He attended Man- 
kato schools and Pillsbury Academy 
at Owatonna, Minn. 

Early in his career Mr. Palmer was 
associated with Hubbard Milling Co. 
as sales manager and had been head 
of the Palmer Flour Co. in Chicago 
where he has made his home since 
retirement from active business. 

Surviving Mr. Palmer are his wife, 
Harriet; a son, George of Minneapo- 
lis, and one granddaughter. 
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DIRECTOR OF CONTROL 

ATLANTA~—R. L. Zachery has been 
made director of the quality control 
division of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. He will be responsible for the 
quality of the company’s products 
from blending cotton to the finished 
bags. He has been with the Fulton 
organization for 39 years and has 
been general superintendent of the 
cotton mill since 1940 and will be 
succeeded in that position by Clar- 
ence C. Chavous. 
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M. 0. McDONALD, GMI SALES 
OFFICIAL, DIES MARCH 28 


KANSAS CITY—Malachy O. Mc- 


Donald, 53, regional district sales 
manager for the grocery products 
division, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 


City, died in a Kansas City hospital 
Merch 28 following a heart attack. 
Mr. McDonald was born in Minne- 
apolis and had been a member of the 
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General Mills 
for 32 years. 


merchandising | staff 

In 1921 he began as a bakery and 
family flour sales representative for 
the firm in Iowa, and about 20 years 
ago was transferred to the Kansas 
City office to head district grocery 
products sales. He was a veteran of 
World War I and was active in com- 
mercial clubs, church and Boy Scout 
work in Kansas City. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs 
Muriel McDonald, a daughter, Nancy, 
and a son, Cpl. James R., of the U.S 
Army stationed in Presidio, Cal 
Three sisters also survive. 
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P. G. THACKER, PILLSBURY 
PRODUCT MANAGER, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul G. Thack- 
er, 51, product manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inec., bakery division, died 
March 30 of a heart attack. Mr 
Thacker recently moved to this posi- 
tion with the company from Chicago, 
where he was bakery district man- 
ager. 

Born in started work 
News, later 
salesman in 
branch manager 


Omaha, he 
at the Omaha Daily 
joined Pillsbury as a 
1926. He became 





Paul G. Thacker 


there in 1938 and two years later was 
transferred to Kansas City as divi- 
sional manager. He moved to Minne- 
apolis in 1944 as a bakery sales assist- 
ant, and was named district man- 
ager, Chicago, in 1946. He returned 
to Minneapolis this year. 

Well known in the bakery field, Mr. 
Thacker was a member of the Society 
of Bakery Engineers, Illinois Bakers 
Assn., Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry and the Bakers Club of 
Chicago. 
and 
will 


He is survived by his widow 
two daughters. Burial services 
take place in Omaha, April 2. 
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JOSEPH BOZIS ACCEPTS 
POSITION IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Joseph J. Bozis, for- 
merly general purchasing agent for 
the Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has been appointed assistant to 
the sales manager of the feed phos- 
phate department, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. In 
his new position, Mr. Bozis will assist 
Gladwin Read, feed phosphate sales 
manager, and will be responsible for 
general office detail, including sales 
correspondence and special sales as- 
signments. 
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FLOUR DEMAND CONTINUES 
DULL; PRODUCTION STEADY 





Sales in Southwest Drop to 18% of Capacity; Spring 
Mills’ Volume Averaged 36°; Purchases 


/ 


Held to Nearby Fill-Ins 


Flour buying activity turned down 
further last week in all sections of 
the country. In the Southwest, sales 
averaged only 18% of five-day mill 
capacity, compared with 20% the 
previous week. Spring wheat mills 
sold an average of 36% of capacity, 
compared with 59% the week before, 
and sales in the central states were 
estimated at about 35%. 

An erratic wheat market and de- 
clining millfeed credits offered little 
incentive for additional flour book- 


ings, and buyers remained on the 
sidelines. The only sales consum- 
mated consisted of fill-in lots for 


nearby shipment. Price-date-of-ship- 
ment orders also were taken out. 


On the West Coast demand was 
reported light and production was 
reduced. The only export business 


being transacted is with the Philip- 
pines. Vancouver reports that in- 
creased business with that nation 
is expected shortly. 

Egypt called for resubmission of 
tenders on 20,000 tons of flour, and 
it was reported March 31 that half 
of this amount had been booked with 
a U.S. milling company, with the 
remainder yet to be purchased. A 
sale to Jamaica was made by Ca- 
nadian mills. Scattered lots were 
traded to other Latin American na- 
tions. 

U.S. flour production held at 83% 
of capacity last week, unchanged 
from the week before. Improved out- 
put at Buffalo and in the central 
states offset declines elsewhere. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour slowed 
down further for spring wheat mills 
last week, with uncertainty in wheat 
markets contributing to buyers’ in- 
difference to new commitments. 

Sales averaged 36% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 59% the pre- 
vious week and 33° in the compar- 
able week a year ago. Buying was 
limited entirely to small lots for near- 
by shipment, with a car or two at the 
most in individual purchases. 

A 4¢ advance in prices put into ef- 
fect over the weekend encouraged a 
slightly larger volume of trade, but 
weakness in wheat March 30 quickly 
discouraged even this additional in- 
terest. Most buyers have 30 to 60-day 
needs covered, and those not operat- 
ing on a price-date-of-shipment busi- 
ness are staying close to shore. Bar- 
ring some sharp shift in the market 
picture, buyers are inclined to hold 
back at this time of the year while 
waiting for a better view of new crop 
wheat prospects in the Southwest 
and their impact on prices in general. 

The clear flour situation improved 
somewhat, with prices steady to 
slightly stronger in view of lighter 
supplies. Other flour prices were quot- 
ed moderately lower, a slide in mill- 
feed offsetting lower wheat costs to 
some extent. 


Family flour trade was seasonally 
light 
Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 93°> last week, compared 
with 102% the previous week and 
97% a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, output averaged 82% of capac- 


ity, compared with 87% the preced- 
ing week and 79% in the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 80% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 83% the previous 
week and 77% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Quotations March 27, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $5.96 
@6.01, short patent $6.05@6.11, high 
gluten $6.10@6.15, first clears $5.10 
@5.53, whole wheat $5.86@5.95, fam- 
ily flour $6.15@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A scattering of small 
bakery flour orders was about all the 
flour business that took place in the 
Southwest last week. Sales averaged 
only 18% of capacity, compared with 
20% in the previous week and 67% a 
year ago. 

There was some reduction in flour 
prices this week, the average running 
from 5@10¢ sack lower on bakery 
grades, but demand continued very 
slack. Most of the chain bakers have 
booked sufficient quantities of flour 
to carry them for at least another 30 
days, and the independent trade is 
in about the same position. One 
southeastern chain acquired a token 
lot of flour during the week, and a 
few independents booked upwards of 
4,000 sacks. The rest of the sales were 
in the one or two-car class. 

There was little or no activity in 
the family flour field or in the export 
trade during the week, either. The 
only major possibility in export cir- 
cles was interest from Jamaica to 
buy outside the International Wheat 
Agreement. The final result was that 
Canadian mills got the business at a 
top price which still was around 15¢ 
sack under the lowest which U.S. 


mills could figure. There were a few 
additional trades to the Latin Ameri- 
can region. 

Clears were in relatively narrow 
position. Prices held fairly firm dur- 
ing the week. Offerings were small 
and there was no pressure from the 
sellers, but demand was quiet. 

Quotations, March 27, carlots, 
Kansas City, cottons: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.70, 
standard 95% patent $5.557@5.60, 
straight $5.50@5.55; established 
brands of family flour $6.40@7.40; 
first clears $4.30@4.70, second clears 
$4.05@4.10, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.70 @3.95. 

Hutchinson: Demand for flour was 
slack last week and mills of this 
area found practically no interest. 
Sales were limited to single carlots 
sold on a p.d.s. basis to bakers filling 
urgent needs. Shipping directions 
were slightly better with mills oper- 
ating at 60%. Family flour sales were 
somewhat better with most of this 
business in a mixed car form. Prices 
fell 5¢ due to lower premiums and 
options. Quotations, Kansas City bas- 
is, March 27: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cotton 100’s, $6.35@ 
6.45; bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.55 @5.60, standard $5.45@5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices 10¢ sack low- 
er. Shipping directions were draggy. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week.’Strong buyers’ 
resistance reduced all sales to an av- 
erage of 10%. Shipping directions 
were slow to fair. Prices were down 
5¢ sack, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved, 
averaging 52%, compared with 13% 
a week earlier. Two thirds of the 
bookings went to the bakers and 
the other third to family buyers. 
Operations were 100%. Prices closed 
unchanged on family flour and some 
lower on bakery. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points, March 28: 
carlots, family short patent $6.80 
@7.25, standard patent $6.45@6.65; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6@ 
6.10, standard patent $5.90@6, 
straight grade $5.80@5.90; truck lots 
25@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Sales Slow as Demand 
for Macaroni Products Dwindles 


Sales of semolina continued light 
last week, and directions to ship 
against old orders also tapered off. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products reported a slowing 
down in demand for their products 
and as a result were very cautious 
about making new commitments for 
semolina. The usual seasonal down- 
turn in macaroni demand this year 
has been intensified by the lower 
prices for beef and other competing 
food products, trade sources say. 
Some manufacturers, it is reported, 
are operating at only about half ca- 
pacity. 

The light buying of semolina was 
reflected in lighter demand for dur- 
um wheat supplies, and premiums 
tumbled sharply. By March 27 pre- 
miums on top fancy milling durum 
were down to 64¢ over the May 
future, and indications early March 
30 were that they would fall further. 
While prices for these top grades have 
fallen nearly 20¢ since their high 
point March 12, the costs of other 
types of durum have declined less 
sharply, and thus the spread between 
the various grades of durum wheat 
has narrowed. 


Standard semolina was quoted 
March 30 at $7.10@7.25 ewt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. Easiness in the millfeed 
market prevented a greater mark- 
down. 

Slower receipt of directions last 
week was reflected in lighter out- 
put by durum mills, with production 
estimated at 86% of capacity, com- 
pared with the revised estimate of 
the previous week of 98%. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 27, were as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy 2 Hd 


} 


Amb. or better. .$2.99% @ 3.( 
ice 2 Amber or better.. z.§ 
Choice 3 2 


Amber or better... 


Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.927 987 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.88 92 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U. S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Mar 22-27 11 179,500 154,727 86 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *177,269 98 
Year ago 11 179,500 186,080 104 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-Mar. 27, 1953 7,715,406 
July 1, 1951-Mar, 28, 1952........ 7,767,673 


*Revised 
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MILLFEED VALUES 
FOLLOW GRAIN DIP 


— <> 
Prices Off $1@3.75 in Week; Spotty 
Formula Feed Trade Limits 
Mixer Demand 


Millfeed markets declined in the 
week ending March 30, reflecting 
weakness in grains and spotty for- 
mula feed business. Prices declined 
$143.75, with the biggest slide re- 
corded on Kansas City shorts. Min- 
neapolis bran skidded $3@3.50 in the 
period, and Kansas City bran was 
off $3. 

Southwestern feed manufacturers 
are pinning their hopes for an im- 
provement in business on increased 
sales of chicks in the area and a pick- 
up in hog numbers. So far the pro- 
duction pace has been only average, 
and a spring upturn in’ demand still 
is partially lacking. There have been 
scattered reports of better hatchery 
orders, but the general opinion is that 
some points will have a slack season 
this year and others will have a 
short, heavy period of activity. 

As to the hog feeding situation, 
there is some improvement in the 
northern portions of the Southwest, 
while elsewhere hog feed sales con- 
tinue relatively light. Cattle feed de- 
mand has dwindled as is customary 
at this time of the year, and dairy 
cattle feed demand is fairly good in 
spite of improved pasture conditions. 

The principal item in the feed sales 
department is poultry laying feeds, 
with fair demand for starting and 
growing feeds. Orders have been 
rather difficult to obtain, and mills 
find that work schedules are run- 
ning day-to-day. 

Formula feed business 
some improvement last week for 
most manufacturers in the North- 
west, although others reported vol- 
ume about unchanged from a week 
ago. The pick-up, where noticed, de- 
veloped late in the week. 

Little change in operating sched- 
ules was anticipated, but it was indi- 
cated that production would be closer 
to capacity for the period of time 
operated next week. Some plants are 
operating two shifts and others three 
for a full five days. 

While orders picked up, there was 
no indication that dealers were stock- 
ing up to any extent, and the increase 
was attributed to a better outgo at 
the retail level. Sales of chick start- 
er and grower feeds increased fur- 
ther, and hog feeds also showed more 
life, with demand for both creep feeds 
and concentrates. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 46,020 tons last 
week according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,452 tons in the 
previous week and 44,583 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 1,889,- 
971 tons as compared with 1,895,092 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


showed 
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IOWA ELEVATOR SOLD 


FAIRFAX, IOWA—The M & J 
Feed & Seed Co., Cedar Rapids Iowa, 
has purchased the Linn County Grain 
Elevator in Cedar Rapids and the 
Fairfax Grain Elevator here. The 
elevators were purchased from the 
Central Iowa Grain Co. Benton Jones 
is manager of the Fairfax elevator 
and K. E. Millsap is in charge of the 
Linn elevator. 
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Wheat Futures Skid 
on Hopes for Peace 


Communist Bid to Renew Armistice Talks 


Brings on 


Another Monday decline in wheat 
values this one more severe than 
the last—put futures markets down 
3@412¢ bu. in the week ending March 
30. Earlier in the period prices 
showed some recovery from the Mon- 
day break and appeared relatively 
firm March 27. However, a wave of 
liquidation hit March 30, accompan- 
ied by considerable additional stop- 
loss selling. Export business was 
light last week, with the exception of 
a West Coast sale to Japan, but some 
buying was reported done in antici- 
pation of a large German purchase 
scheduled for this week. Crop news 
did not have a great deal of influence, 
with continued dry weather in the 
Southwest causing some _ concern. 
However, rain over the weekend re- 
portedly improved the outlook some- 
what. The chief cause for the sharp 
break March 30 apparently was re- 
newed hopes for a peaceful settlement 
in Korea. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 30 were: Chicago May 
$2.25-44, July $2.27%-14, September 


$2.29%% -2.30, December $2.34%4; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.35%, July $2.33%, 
September $2.32; Kansas City—-May 
$2.305,, July $2.275¢-%, September 





With markets already in a jittery 
condition, the proposal of Communist 
leaders that Korean armistice talks 
be resumed proved sufficient to put 
considerable pressure on grain prices. 
Political developments of this nature 
in the past have been an important 
influence on grain values, and it is 
certain that these new developments 
will be watched closely as speculation 
on peace-or-war prospects continues. 

Germany is expected to enter the 
U.S. and Canadian inarkets for 16 
million bushels of wheat this week, 
with indications that half of the to- 
tal purchase will be made in each 
country. Last week Yugoslavia pur- 
chased a million bushels of hard and 
soft red wheat under a Mutual Se- 
curity Agency grant. Japan wound up 
its International Wheat Agreement 
quota purchases, taking 3.5 million 
bushels on the West Coast. 

Negotiations for renewal of the 
IWA continued in Washington, and 
some progress was reported to have 
been made in settling the maximum 
price issue. Most importers, it is said, 
have agreed on a maximum of $2.05 
bu., with the U.K. officially holding 
out for $1.95. However, late reports 
indicate that the U.K. may now be 
willing to go to $2.05 and force the 
U.S. to change its maximum price 
ideas from $2.15 to the lower figure. 
Negotiations were expected to reach 
a decisive stage this week. 

The Santa Fe Railway March 30 


crop report notes that while rains 
and snows in late February and early 
March were beneficial, high winds 


which have plagued the small plants 
which have recently come up have 
placed a big question mark over the 
1953 production. 

As seeding time approaches in the 
Northwest, more attention is expect- 
1d to be directed toward drouth con- 
ditions in that territory as well. The 
soil deficiency extends over the Dako- 
tas and parts of Minnesota, with the 
Montana situation reported better. 

U.S. inspections of wheat for ex- 


port in the week ending Mareh 20 
totaled 7,421,000 bu., bringing the 
crop year total to 205,667,000 bu. 
(grain only), compared with 304,- 


Selling; Southwest Gets Rain 


050,000 bu. in the same period a year 
earlier. 
Cash Demand Off 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.8 million bushels for the 
week ended March 26, compared with 
4.2 million a week ago and 5.3 mil-: 
lion for the comparable week a year 
ago. At spring wheat markets, offer- 
ings were larger, with 916 cars of 
all classes received at Minneapolis 
and 934 at Duluth. 

Demand, which was pretty good 
the previous week, lessened in the 
face of the more liberal offerings, and 
premiums on wheat in the 12 to 15% 
protein brackets were down 2¢ for the 
week. High protein wheat (16% or 
higher) traded at an unchanged basis 
to 1¢ higher compared with the fu- 
tures. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring was 
quoted at 1@4¢ over May, 12% pro- 
tein 3@8¢ over, 13% protein 8@11¢ 
over, 14% protein 10@13¢ over, 15% 
protein 124@15¢ over and 16% pro- 
tein 18@21¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.44% and the durum 
12.03%. 

Durum wheat premiums also un- 
derwent further downward adjust- 
ment. Although receipts were not 
large, the demand was extremely nar- 
row. Number 2 hard amber durum 
or better of fancy milling quality 
was quoted at 61@64¢ over May. Nos. 
1 and 2 amber durum of choice mill- 
ing quality 56@61¢ over, and Nos. 
1 and 2 durum of medium milling 
quality 54@60¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis March 27: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.39% @2.42% 
12% Protein . +++ 2.41% @2.46% 
13% Protein 2 49% 
14% Protein 2 51% 
15% Protein 2 53% 
16% Protein 2.567 % 

1¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 

Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Damage—1@2¢ each 1% 


Prices Lower 

The increased hope for 
settlement to the Korean War was 
the basic thought behind declining 
values of cash wheat at Kansas City 
last week. Another strong factor was 
the improved weather conditions 
which may help the faltering condi- 
tion of the winter wheat crop. Grain 
men are not looking for a very large 
crop this year, but any improvement 
is construed as bearish because of the 
large government holdings, no im- 
provement in export prospects and 
the prospect for a record carryover. 

A gross decline of 5¢ was registered 
by the basic May future. From a 
week's top of $2.354% a week ago, the 
market closed at $2.30 March 30. 
Premiums also were lower, ranging 
from %2@1%%¢ in the lower proteins 
to 2@3¢ down in the upper protein 
brackets. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter was 4¢ over for any type 
sample, while 12.5% protein was 5@ 
9¢ over. For a 13% protein the range 
was 6@10¢ over and 14% was 6@ 
10%¢ over. Receipts were 790 cars 
last week, largely due to a huge Mon- 
day total. This compares with 544 in 
the previous week and 776 a year ago. 
Week-end receipts March 30 were 292 
cars. 

The approximate range of cash 


an early 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


© * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently tn The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Mar. 22-27, 
1953 
Northwest 683,339 
Southwest 1,103,473 
Buffalo $81,038 
Central and Southeast 59,575 
North Pacific Coast 246,166 
Totals .... . 073.591 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 


*Revised. 





22 Prev. Mar. 23-28 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest 82 87 i9 
Southwest S4 5 84 
Luffalo . 104 97 99 
Central and Ss. E 83 80 71 
No. Pacific Coast 67 74 75 
Totals 8 83 82 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
§-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 23-27 287,250 251.184 KG 
Previous week 287,250 240,33: S4 
Yeur ago 340,600 264,827 7s 
Two years ago 340,800 292 904 86 
Five-year average S4 
Ten-year average S4 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 

















City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week llour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 23-27 . 1,019,750 852.289 84 
Previous week 1,019,750 865,916 85 
Year ago 1,019,750 882,127 7 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 892.683 KS 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average . s9 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ar 
capacity output tivity 
March 22-27 671,400 559,575 83 
Previous week 671,400 *5 38 81) 
Year ago 671,000 476,000 71 
Two years ago 671,400 533,378 79 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 75 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 22-27 159.500 481,038 104 
Previous week 159,500 *450,222 97 
Year ago 159,500 99 
Two years ago 159,800 95 
Five-year average . 92 
Ten-year average 8&8 


*Revised 





—Percentage of capacity operated in 5 


and to the total estimated 








*Previous Mar, 23-28 Mar. 25-30, Mar. 26-31 
week 1952 1951 1950 
725,850 H56.816 653.638 656,196 

1,106,350 1.146.954 ST 1,150,004 
460,222 456,333 435 1 sO7.108 

f 176.000 533,378 410,757 
271,485 282,832 119,531 

,.091,711 007,588 O91 406 045 598 
74 75 75 73 


Crop year flour production 
day week - July 1 to 








Mar Mar. 26-31, Mar Mar, 2s 
1951 1950 1953 195 

rh. 75 8. 877,197 8,631,066 

87 S4 15,818,412 17,748,760 

a 100 19,506,516 19,240,796 

79 78 21,352,815 20,110,675 

s 6s 10,816,243 11,476 SI 

s4 S 126,371,183 127,206,575 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week lour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 7 282,500 64,351 93 
Previous week 82.500 eR 148 102 
Year ago 282,500 273.074 97 
Two years ago 282,500 254,262 go 
Five-year average 88 
Ten-year average 79 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 
cluding luluth St Paul North Dakota 
Montana and Iowa 
S-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 22-27 546,250 77 
Previous week 546,250 80 
Year ago 546,250 70 
Two years ago 552,000 72 
Five-vear average s4 
Ten-year average 74 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
§-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
March 22-27 230,000 168,166 73 
Previous week 230,000 *195,759 84 
Year ago 230.000 179,019 78 
Two years ago 230,000 180,130 78 
Five-year average .. gO 
Ten-year average re] 
*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
March 22-27 7TR.000 ‘4 
Previous week : *77,792 4 
Year ago ‘ 2 92,466 “9 
Two years ago 122,000 102,702 77 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average &% 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending March 28 and prior 


two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth Superior; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


7-—Southwest*——. ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot—, --Combined** 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 





March 22-27 22,345 930,032 14,101 
Prev week in 402 $14,222 
Two wks. ago .. 167 15,430 
ae 23.226 963,454 12,620 
1951. 24,008 1,025,001 12,321 
1950. 23,288 979,970 12,581 
1949... 23,020 1,189,872 12,247 
Five-yr. average 23,177 841,271 12,774 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 








583,589 9,574 376,350 16,020 1.889.971 
TS,828 145,452 
9,597 17,494 
8,737 380,50 14,583 1,895,092 
8,698 361,85 $5,027 1,836,573 
10,104 420.46 15 3 1,061,738 
7,880 412,330 3 166,310 
8,999 390,301 44,950 1,769,973 


tAll mills 


tRevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City March 
27 are shown in the following table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. 
No. 1 Red (tans 

Red 

No. Red 

No. 4 Red 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 
winter wheat 
$2.59@2.60 on March 
Texas common points, with a 1¢ 
premium for 13% protein. Demand 
was poor and offerings light. 
Japan Buys Wheat 

White wheat prices held strong in 
the Pacific Northwest last week, in- 
fluenced by heavy export sales to Ja- 


No. 





hard 
yas reported sold at 


1 


30, delivered 


pan. Japanese buyers took 11 cargoes, 
six for May shipment and five for 
June. This was more than anticipat- 
ed, and as a result there was some 
short covering in wheat. It is various- 
ly reported that anywhere from four 
to six cargoes still remain to be cov- 
ered with wheat. Consequently, wheat 
advanced to $2.45 bu. March 27, with 
exporters buying freely. There were 
no other export bookings during the 
week. Mill buying is very limited. 
Crop conditions are very good, with 
seasonable weather during March. 
Moisture is,ample and considerable 
spring seeding. has been done. Bumper 
crops are not anticipated, but aver- 
age to good crops are looked for. 
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Officials Optimistic on [WA Renewal 





NEGOTIATIONS ON PRICE MAY 
DRAG ON FOR ANOTHER WEEK 





U.K. Reported Prepared to Accept $2.05 Maximum Along 
With Other Importers; Issue of Acceptance 


Believed Up to U.S. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—-USS. officials now 
expect the negotiations on renewal of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
will drag into next week before a 
final decision on the maximum price 
is reached. 

This conclusion was reached after 
it was virtually openly disclosed that 
all of the importers are prepared to 
concur on a $2.05 maximum net price 

carrying charges not included. The 
U.K. position is now believed to be 
in accord with the heavy majority 
of the importer group. 

This leaves it up to the U.S. to 


accept this level or collapse the 
negotiations. 
Inside sources at the U.S. dele- 


gation say that the $2.05 price may 
not be unacceptable, but before that 
recommendation is approved it will 
be necessary to gain congressional 
approval and the White House 
blessing. 

The renewal discussions went into 
the final stages this week with a 
general feeling of optimism that a 
new agreement will be negotiated. 

Lineup Reported 

Following last week's full session 
of the delegates to the sessions in- 
siders report the line-up in this way: 


The U.K. officially standing fast 
at a maximum price of not more 
than $1.95 bu. (without carrying 


charges) held to that position as a 
drag on other importers. The other 
importers--the large numerical ma- 
jority of the council—were split be- 
tween a new maximum price of $2.05 
and $2.10 bu. Privately it was dis- 
closed that the U.K. would be per- 
suaded to increase its offer to $2.05 
but officially held to $1.95 to dis- 
courage a band wagon rush of the 
other importers to agree on $2.10. 
The U.K. stand was a holding move- 
ment. 

Now it is learned that the import- 
er majority is agreed on $2.05 (with- 
out carrying charges) as the maxi- 
mum price, and the U.K. is believed 
to be ready to concur in this agree- 
ment. 

This situation puts the U.S. dele- 
gation on the spot to go along with 
the other nations or be charged with 
the responsibility of wrecking the 
agreement. 

In his appearance before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee last week, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, told the committee that even 
if the wheat agreement were to end 
this year it woulld still be neces- 
sary for the US. government to 
subsidize wheat exports, but he could 
not give any estimate of the amount 
of subsidy which might be required. 

One virtue of an agreement with 
a maximum price is that it fixes a 
limit on the total amount of sub- 
sidy payments, whereas in world 
competition no foreseeable limit can 


be other than bare guesswork. 

With world supplies such as they 
are in the Northern Hemisphere 
despite the poor crop outlook for 
our winter wheat— it is possible that 
the U.S. may be able to pare down 
its daily subsidy rate substantially 
for the coming crop year. Roughly 
the daily subsidy announcement for 
wheat has been 63¢ bu. With a high- 
er maximum price it seems certain 
that the subsidy payment will be 
reduced if a new pact is approved. 

However, trade belief that sales 
may be made below new maximum 
price during another pact period is 
doubted in official circles, where it 
is said that the recent July sales 
below the maximum price by as much 
as 20¢ bu. reflect only the transition 
between old and new crop years. 

The subsidy payment is calculat- 
ed on the basis of the spot market, 
and any drop in that market would 
be reflected in a reduced subsidy pay- 
ment, it is said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS PLAN DANCE 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Daniel 
Litwhiler, new manager of _ the 











Frederick Ward 


GENERAL MANAGER — The Day 
Company, Minneapolis, announces the 
appointment of Frederick Ward to 
serve as general manager of the com- 
pany’s Canadian operations with 
headquarters at Ft. William. He was 
also elected to the company’s board 
of directors. Mr. Ward succeeds C. A. 
McElevey who has resigned because 
of ill health. Prior to his association 
with he Day Co. in 1944, Mr. Ward 
was with John Gunn & Sons, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, engineers and general con- 
tractors. During the war he served 
from 1940 to 1944 with MacDonald 
Bros. Aircraft, Ltd., Winnipeg in its 
engineering department and as dep- 
uty chief inspector. 





Wilkes-Barre Barons baseball team, 
told baseball stories at a meeting of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. in the Hotel Redington recent- 
ly. A film of 1952 World Series was 
shown. Eugene Brugger, who presid- 
ed, told of the dinner dance to be 
given April 11 in the hotel. A panel 
discussion on various phases of the 
baking industry was part of the pro- 
gram. Chet Kempinsky, Charles 
Amos, Paul Freeman and Otto Sar- 
monis participated in the discussion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES A. FARLEY GUEST 

OF NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 

NEW YORK—James A. Farley, 
chairman of the board of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., and former Post- 
master General and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, was 
guest speaker at a luncheon meeting 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., held here 
March 24. The meeting, at the Com- 
modore Hotel, attracted 160 members 
and guests. 

In a stirring address, titled ‘The 
American Way of Life,” Mr. Farley 
declared that we have built our great 
nation on honesty, hard work and 
self-reliance and we can “keep the 
future secure by following the same 
formula.” 

“Retain the spirit of the pioneer 
and the door of opportunity will be 
eternally open,” he said. 

Touching on the international situ- 
ation he saw civilization on trial with 
our nation the “hope of ourselves 
and the whole world,” and concluded 
by declaring that “we will survive 
and bring everlasting peace.” 

The following were elected mem- 
bers at the meeting: Leo W. Bayles, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; A. 
P. Doerer, Bay State Milling Co., 
Boston; W. J. Donnan, Merck & Co., 








Inc., Rahway, N.J.; James E. Fitz- 
Gibbon, Wallerstein Co., Inc., New 


York; G. R. Grissinger, Read Stand- 
ard Corp, New York; Ben B. Lifflan- 
der, New York; Irving B. Reiss, Ex- 
trin Foods, Inc., New York, and Ber- 
nard J. Rothwell II, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Boston. 


———BREAD 


NEBRASKA ELEVATOR BURNS 

WALTHILL, NEB.—The grain ele- 
vator here, owned by the Holmquist 
Elevator Co., Oakland, was destroyed 
along with 11,400 bu. grain in a re- 
cent fire. The loss included 6,400 bu. 
government corn and 5,000 bu. oats 
owned by the Holmquist company. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





——=<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
HOLDING GRAIN SCHOOLS 


RALEIGH, N.C.— North Carolina 
State College, in cooperation with the 
Sanitation Committee of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., currently 
is conducting a series of one-day 
grain schools in each of 31 major 
wheat-producing counties in central 
and western North Carolina. 

Dr. F. J. Bell, seed and small grain 
specialist of the North Carolina State 
College Extension Service, has ar- 
ranged the schools, inviting all grain 
producers, elevator operators and 
flour mill personnel to attend. 

At each school, Dr. G. D. Jones, de- 
partment of entomology, discusses in- 
sect and rodent control with special 
emphasis on methods available for 
farm storage. Detailed information 





on recommended specifications for 
farm storage bins and grain dryers 
is presented by E. S. Coates. J. M. 
Curtis, grain marketing specialist, 
presents facts and figures on the 
monetary losses that result if farm 
storage does not provide for proper 
sanitary precautions. 

Dr. Bell emphasizes the necessity 
of selecting proper varieties of 
wheat for best yields, especially the 
newer varieties that have been devel- 
oped by the College Agronomy De- 
partment and which are adapted for 
production in this section. 

Dr. J. B. Cotner, grain specialist 
of the college department of agricul- 
ture, illustrates the various factors 
including proper sanitation, that af- 
fect the grade of wheat. He is assist- 
ed in his presentation by O. W. Fai- 
son, A. Johnson and J. Turner of the 
department of agriculture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA’S SUPPLIES RISE 
WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat vis- 
ible supply continues to increase and 
for the week ended March 19 ex- 
ceeded 274,500,000 bu. This was 3,- 
500,000 bu. greater than the week 
previous. A year ago the visible total 
was 212,500,000 bu. Roughly 60% of 
the present visible supply is located 





in the three prairie provinces in 
country elevators, interior private 
and mill elevators and interior ter- 
minals. 








DEATHS 


Paul G. Thacker, 51, product man- 
ager for the bakery division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, died 
March 30. More details will be found 
on page 13. 





Malachy O. McDonald, 53, regional 
sales manager for the grocery prod- 
ucts division, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, died March 28. More de- 
tails will be found on page 13. 


An automobile collision in Dallas 
March 29 resulted in the death of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel S. Donovan. Mr. 
Donovan was a pioneer Texas flour 
and grain merchant. More details 
will be found on page 12. 


Earl M. Palmer, 68, a director of 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
died suddenly at his home in Chicago 
March 17. He was a son of the late 
George M. Palmer, founder of the 
company and head of the Palmer 
Flour Co., Chicago, for many years. 
More details will be found on page 13. 


Paul C. Goodnough, 61, a sales en- 
gineer for Walter N. Steele, machin- 
ery and supply dealer, San Francisco, 
died suddenly March 14. He formerly 
had been employed by the Quaker 
Oats Co. for a number of years and 
also had worked as a consulting en- 
gineer for the Albers Milling Co. 


The dean of Peoria, IIl., grain deal- 
ers, Gus A. Peterson, 62, died March 
20 at his office at the Peoria Board of 
Trade Building. He had belonged to 
the Peoria Board of Trade longer 
than any other member, having 
joined in 1913. In 1925 he served as 
its president. In recent years he had 
been associated with the Joseph Horn 
Grain Co. 
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stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 


(formerly the New York Curb market): 
High Low Close Close 
Mar. Mar. ii 
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Allied Mills, Inc. 38% 28% 29% 29% IN A 
Aliis-Chalmers .. 563% 40% 36% 555% 
Pfd. $3.25 .... 112 89% 112. 111% DAINTY PRINT 
Am. Cyanamid .. 136 71% 134% 134% 
New York Louisville RY ikl atlawss 294 171 225 225 
Chicago Memphis A-D-M Co. ..... 454% 45% 46 BY 
St. Louis Enid Borden ......... 51 57% 58% 
Kansas City Galveston Burry Bis. Corp. 3% 4% 4% 
Omahe Houston Cont. Bak. Co. .. 17 23%, 23% 
Mi lis Ft. Worth Pfd. $5.50 ..... 92 93 94% 
B —" Portland Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 66 69% 70% 
Tol ~ San Francisco ma. ot ....... SB me we. we 
Cole bd Los Angeles Cream of Wheat 29% 25 27% 27% 
olumbus Vancouver, B. C. Dow Chemical .. 119% 3934 39% 39% F é 
Norfolk Washington, D.C. Pid. $4 A .... 111% 99 100% 99% Thrifty homemakers will 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. Gen. Baking Co. 164% 13% 14% 14% * Fe 
: Se ee 162 149 154% 153 be delighted with the fresh 
Gen. Foods Corp. 55% 410% 55% 53% 
TERMINAL Pid. $3.50 ..... 105 89% 91% 89% beauty and fast colors 
Gen. Mills, Inc.. 65% 53% 56% 58% ‘ . 
aeas wae) se) Pid. 3%% .... 12414 10714 121 121% Mente Dainty Prints add 
Pid. 5% ...... 128 «114% 114% 115% . 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 157 116% 135, 157 to their home and 
Ne WE nck ot 137 128 a 
Chicago Norfolk Mere ee Se ee 22 22% 231, wardrobe. 
> : ferck & Co. % 2 4 
St. Louis Nashville Pfd. $3.50 .... 101 82% 86 86 
Kansas City Louisville <r 122% 84 102% 101 ‘ 
Omaha > end : Natl, Biscuit Co. 38 29% 38 36% Mente $ serviceable, attrac- 
Minneapolis = Guest RS Pid. $7 ....... 184% 161% 164% 165 : . 7 
Buffalo erage Novadel-Agene .. 26% 12% 24% 24% tive Dainty Print bags 
Houston > ° - ‘ 
Toledo Ft. Worth : Omar, Ine. ...... 20% 16% -.. 19% t b - 
Col > Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 31 36% 36% are sure to bdrin 
a Portiend ; Prd. $¢ ....... 106% 98 100% 100% 8 
| Pr. & Gamble .. 80 63% 67% 67% many new customers. 
Purity Bak. Corp. 374% 27% 36 35™% 
Quaker Oats Co.. 48 28 29% 28% 
Pfd. $6 ....... 160 136% 141% 139 
Ralston Purira e ° 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 89 90 Write, wire or phone 
St. i > Co.. 23% 11% 224 22% . 
G RAIN COMPA NY 7 ria gt. oe a a ts 3 Pree our nearest office 
Std. Brands, Inc. 29 211 29 29 
Pfd. $1.50 .... 96 8014 86 851% for quotations. 
¢Sterling Drug . 46% 33% 33% 34% 
MILLING WHEATS Pfd. $3.50 .... 104%, 90 90% 91% 
FROM Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 70% 56 654% W% 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA United Biscuit 
: of America .. 37% 29% 365% 37% Dept. N Patterns 
‘ Pfd. $4.50 .. 109 101 106 104% and 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 26% 27% 27% j 
Pfd. $3.50 .... 100%, 89 92 ~ 92 MENTE & CO INC colors 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9! 6% 83%, 8% s to 
“Dl IRA MBER 93 “Gdn 115, 106 a “7 a 
4 Ward Baking Co. 23% 17% 23% 23 
Warrants ..... 9% 5% 9% P 8% Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 every 
» x & ay, 1 oy 
Se MOLIN A pe Ree =k OS Oe ee ee Savannah New Orleans Houston taste 
’ +Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 15% 
FANCY No. 1 +Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine, . ' 18% 20% 
f Milled from Carefully Selected +#Standard Milling Co. ...... 10% 11% 
, +Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- / 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT | _ 20's. Centenmal neuneinominon 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks LS ° 
Ree ey mot traded March 27: Bid Asked GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION ie See SS ae ae DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
= 2 ings orn & Harda orp. © 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association New York ..... ; 22% 22% << 
¥ Horn & Hardart Corp. of GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6,500,000 
New York, $5 Pfd. . . 102% 104 PYRAMD CONE FLOUR , Bushels 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of ay | a" Country and 
New York, $8 Pfd. .. 147 149 CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR waaniens j = + “eco 
2 . ° . : :s . BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOUR ‘ i ne 
Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner CANADIAN STOCKS > ‘hh : 
High Low Close Close if 
: Mar. Mar 
Family Flour De Luxe 13, 20, 
~1952-53 1953 1953 
THE CRETE MILLS Can. Food Pr., A 10 1% 10 I% 
RRR 19% 56% 56 
CRETE, NEB Consol. Bak. ... 10% 6% 9% 9 
Federal Grain .. 18% 12% 15 15 
 —aee rr 223%, 25%, 25% 
“ x . Lake of the Woods = 37 28 33 31 . 
Quality Millers Since 1879 Epa 144 132 140) = 140 3 ; . 
Gen, Bakeries 6 3 5%Q 5% be ~ A 
Maple Leaf Mig. 16 6% 6% 1% % ? . 
BUFFALO FLOUR | eS ae 90 80% a6 ” 86 a; NEW ig gates pep 2 ? ONE OF 
Mid. Pac. Gr. ... I% 6% II 1%, Pe THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 
THE phocy NORTON Ogilvie Flour é Ja 23%, 30% #$£=‘30 4 , cast 
COMPANY ee 160 140% 145) 145 “ iw 
United Gr., A .. 18% 16% 17% 17% 
WICHITA, KANSAS unm ta .*. © =. s- MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
Pid. 4%% .... 96 89 94 95% 














Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. Bid Asked ; TWO BAKERY- TESTED SPomM 














Canada Bread .... ian 3 3 ‘ 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, . _ a f a 
Manufacturers of Can. Bakeries neg 2 teeeee iz . 12% Q U A LITY FLOU R S “4 ? 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL Catelli Food, A ceeveeeeeeee MD “19 FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS a’ 
‘i a ‘at * SS Pee - - 23% er 
ee ee Inter. Mig. Pfd.* ie) Low Protein | MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 
McCabe Grain, A .......... 12% 12% Mellow Type Protein 
‘SLOGAN SPECIAL [eae 2: J] NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
st. cane tie a a Ath o% Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Toronto Elevators ; — 13% Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


The Zuality Gakers Flour 


*U.S. funds. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. LOTS OF WATER NEEDED All Grades 


EL RENO. OKLAHOMA It takes 5,000 gal. water to pro- 
duce a bushel of corn, 100 gal. to RYE FLOUR 
Choice produce 1 lb. cotton, and 1,300 gal. 
to produce a single pound of beef. 000 our. 
al LLI NG We EAT BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 1 cwts. Fl 250 cwts. Meal 
FARM IMPORTS HIGH E PANY 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Agricultural products represented GLOF MILLING COM N 


¥ Kansas City, Mo. 42% of all U.S. imports last year, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
compared with 48% in 1951. 









































BETTER . 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
and BLEACHING 


Cr CZ ABP, 
PT AOL 


Jronttid “a Foot CNMUANMENL 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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AFMA Announces Program for 


Annual Convention in Chicago 


CHICAGO —A practical approach 
to meeting the future food needs of 
the nation will be taken by more than 
1,500 feed manufacturers from every 
part of the U.S. when they meet for 
the 45th annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago May 13-15, 1953, according to 
W. E. Glennon, AFMA president. 

Convention discussions to develop 
this theme will include: 


© Basic and applied research need- 
ed to manufacture better feeds. 


@ Sound credit that will provide 
farmers with adequate financing of 
livestock and poultry but that will 
not, in effect, guarantee a profit to 
the producer nor result in overpro- 
duction. 


@ The over-all food supply and de- 
mand outlook to enable food produc- 


~ tion to fit consumer needs. 


@ Adequate safeguards in feed 
manufacturing to protect livestock 
and poultry as well as their ultimate 
consumers. 


@ The story of greatly improved 
meat, milk and egg products result- 
ing from better feeding and manage- 
ment, and its impact on the health 
and welfare of the nation. 

Keynote speaker, James Q. du Pont, 
administrative assistant in the public 
relations department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., will re- 
flect the concern of businessmen over 
proper administration of government 
in his talk entitled “We’re Working 
While Rome Burns.” 


Report on Activities 


A report of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. activities, as 
well as a review of trends and pros- 
pects for the feed industry as a 
whole, will be included in an address 
by J. D. Sykes, chairman of the 
AFMA board of directors, and vice 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Speakers who will give feed manu- 
facturers their experience in sound 
credit and finance principles, sales 
promotion, and cooperation between 
manufacturers and feed control offi- 
cials are: Jesse W. Tapp, executive 
vice president, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, whose talk is entitled “The 
Constructive Side of Credit”; H. A. 
Bergdahl, manager, dealer sales, 
Crane Co., Chicago, who will speak 
on “A Bonus Every Month,” and J. 
D. Patterson, president, American 
Association of Feed Control Officials, 
Salem, Ore., who will talk on “The 
Other Side of the Fence.” 

Three well-known scientists will 
discuss the relationship of nutrition 
to disease. Poultry will be covered by 
Dr. J. P. Delaplane, department of 
veterinary medicine, Texas A. & M. 
College. Ruminant nutrition and dis- 
ease will be discussed by Dr. W. E. 
Petersen, dairy husbandry depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota. The 
relationship of nutrition to disease in 
swine will be given by Dr. Frank 
Thorp, Jr., department of veterinary 
medicine, Michigan State College. 

The three most recent recipients 
of the AFMA nutrition research 
awards will appear briefly on the pro- 
gram as has been the custom during 
the past four years. Dr. John C. Ham- 
mond, chairman of the nutrition 
council, will present plaques com- 
memorating the awards to Dr. Wil- 
liam Malcolm Beeson, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Dr. Milton Scott, Cornell 
University, and Dr. Hamilton D. 


Eaton, University of Connecticut. 
These three awards are made an- 
nually for outstanding contributions 
to nutrition research in the fields of 
dairy, poultry and animal husbandry. 

A progress report from the chair- 
man of the feed technology school 
advisory committee, Maurice John- 
son, will be of widespread interest 
to all feed manufacturers. Mr. John- 
son, vice president of the Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, will talk on 
“Giving the Feed Industry the Third 
Degree.” 

In addition to the two-day pro- 
gram, pre-convention sessions will be 
held by several groups. The annual 
meeting of the 30-man AFMA board 
of directors will be held May 13. Dur- 
ing this meeting, officers will be elect- 
ed and results from the election of 
new directors will be announced. 

Three other meetings to be held 
on May 13 are also limited in at- 
tendance to members only. The first 
is the 13th annual meeting of the 
80-man AFMA Nutrition Council. 
The second is a combined meeting of 
the states relations committee of the 
American Association of Feed Control 
Officials under the chairmanship of 
W. B. Griem, Madison, Wis., and the 
AFMA feed control committee with 
G. F. Dieffenbach, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, serving as chairman. The 
third is the annual meeting of the 
15-man AFMA executive traffic com- 
mittee under the leadership of Chair- 
man John Bressette, St. Albans (Vt.) 
Grain Co. 

Members of the AFMA dog food 
division will have three activities 
May 15. The division’s executive com- 
mittee will meet for a breakfast and 
annual meeting to select officers and 
conduct other business. A noon lunch- 
eon for the entire division member- 
ship will feature two reports. First, 
Dr. Paul H. Phillips will tell of prog- 
ress made during the past 12 months 
in his continuing study of dog nutri- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 

The second speaker will be Dr. 
John A. Pinkos, chairman of the 
newly-organized AFMA dog food re- 
search committee. Dr. Pinkos will 
describe his committee’s program to 
correlate and distribute dog nutrition 
information, and to coordinate ef- 
forts of dog food manufacturers, vet- 
erinarians and others interested in 
dog problems. Following the noon 
luncheon, the dog food research com- 
mittee will hold a business meeting 
which will also be attended by mem- 
bers of the dog food division execu- 
tive committee. 

Special guests at the 1953 AFMA 
convention will include current mem- 
bers of the AFMA feed survey com- 
mittee as well as those who have 
served during the past five years. Dr. 
James H. Hilton, dean of agricul- 
ture, North Carolina State College, 
and president-elect, Iowa State Col- 
lege, is chairman of this committee, 
which includes 23 college men rep- 
resenting 22 land-grant colleges 
throughout the U.S. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, March 20, 1953 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 








Boston 
Baltimore . 20 ‘ on 
Buffalo 958 . 385 
Afloat aves ee oe . 
Chicago ‘ “+ - §17 
GEE. a wesaess ae en 232 
Milwaukee bil as 
Afloat wei a 210 a oe 
EN <5 ht rennet ee os ie 393 





1,190 210 1,134 393 
1,015 875 1,493 501 


| ee 
Previous week 


March 31, 1953 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver, Colorad 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MNF Notes Encouraging Reports 
on Promotion of Flour in India 


CHICAGO — Encouraging reports 
are being received from India about 
the Millers National Federation ex- 
port program project for the use of 
wheat products in rice deficit areas, 
according to Gordon P. Boals, director 
of the MNF export programs. 

A program of research and exten- 
sion was started in July, 1952, at 
Women’s Christian College in Madras, 
South India. It is sponsored jointly by 
the federation and the Oregon Wheat 
Commission. 

The report on the Indian project is 
related in the MNF Hook-Up as fol- 
lows: 

“Already much of the laboratory 
work on developing recipes and 
methods for local use of wheat prod- 
ucts among peoples unfamiliar with 
such products has been done and they 
are ready for public testing. This 
time table is well ahead of the most 
optimistic expectations. Such a pro- 
gram has continuing possibilities for 
research, particularly when wheat 
products are considered in combina- 
tion with the many and varied local 
foods and native dishes. 

Requests Expand 

“Increasing requests for demon- 
Strations in the use of wheat products 
are also being received at the col- 
lege. Two Indian women are now em- 
ployed full time for carrying on the 
testing and extension work for wheat 
products. Requests are coming from 
educational institutions, from com- 
mercial food places, non-rice cafe- 
terias and from native villages. When 
one considers the area and popula- 
tion to be reached, the opportunities 
for extension work in this field ap- 
pear almost limitless. Much of the 
research with the use of wheat prod- 
ucts in South India should also be 
available and applicable to other 
areas in Southeast Asia, particularly 
should a regional educational and 
promotional program be developed. 

“Women’s Christian College was es- 
tablished in 1915, is equipped with 
splendid modern and attractive build- 
ings and dormitories and it has a 
student body of something over 300 
women and a faculty and staff of 
around 50. It draws pupils from In- 
dia, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, and 
it has had an international, interde- 
nominational and _ intercontinental 
character. Over 2,000 women have 
now been graduated from the college. 
The college pioneered in teaching do- 
mestic science and it has graduates 
and contacts in many other schools 
and institutions throughout India and 
nearby countries. 

“Dr. Eleanor Mason, principal of 
the college, has been associated with 
the institution for over 30 years. A 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke College with 
advanced degrees from Wellesley and 
Radcliffe and also special work at 
the Harvard Medical School, Dr. Ma- 
son is internationally known for work 
done in the field of biochemistry. She 
has done much to establish and 
maintain the excellent work in the 
field of science, and particularly home 
science and nutrition. 


Government Work 

“During the world food crisis pe- 
riod (1946-49) the Indian govern- 
ment turned to the college to help 
develop effective ways for using the 
various kinds of grains being re- 
ceived from abroad under interna- 
tional cereal allocations. Much of the 
food imports being received by India 
were being distributed to areas un- 
familiar with them and the college 
was of great assistance in this work. 


As a result, it has more practical 
knowledge and experienced staff per- 
sonnel for carrying on research and 
extension activities with wheat prod- 
ucts than any other institution in 
that region. Furthermore, being fun- 
damentally a private institution, 
largely financed from funds from as- 
sociated church groups in North 
America and England, it was possible 
to arrange a project activity on a 
more workable and satisfactory basis 
than with foreign institutions. 

“After visiting native villages, also 
homes and institutions in the Madras 
area and elsewhere in Southeast Asia, 
Mr. Boals is impressed with the de- 
sirability of having a research base 
or contact in that area, especially for 
testing new products or carrying on 
an effective educational and promo- 
tional program for wheat products. 
Local conditions are so different that 
imported products and their prepara- 
tion need to take account of native 
customs, habits, equipment, fuel and 
similar factors, especially in develop- 
ing or expanding new markets. This 
cooperative project is designed to 
benefit all parties concerned, con- 
sumers, producers and _ processors, 
and over a period of time it is hoped 
that some important gains for wheat 
products will be achieved, not only in 
India but also other parts of South- 
east Asia.” 
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Student Loan Fund 
at Oklahoma Baking 
School Available 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—During the 
past three years bakers and allied 
representatives in the southwestern 
states have made annual contribu- 
tions to the “Student Loan Scholar- 
ship Fund” at Oklahoma A. & M. 
Baking School, Okmulgee, Okla. The 
purpose of creating this fund is to 
assist deserving students needing 
financial aid while in training—the 
amounts loaned to be repaid within 
not more than three years after 
graduation. 

At the completion of the course 
graduates are assured of employment 
at starting wages of $50 to $60 a 
week. 

Fees and living costs are quite rea- 
sonable, the school feels, and stu- 
dents complete the course within one 
year. The fees amount to $36 a month 
for residents of Oklahoma and $54 
for non-residents. Rooms are avail- 
able in dormitories at $12 to $14 a 
month. Meals can be obtained at rea- 
sonable prices in the college cafeteria. 

The next class will start May 1. 
Anyone interested in this loan fund 
should write immediately to Jno. C. 
Summers, Oklahoma Baking School, 
Okmulgee, Okla., for an application 
form, it was emphasized. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Mar. 21, 
1953, and Mar. 23, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 

7-American -——in bond— 
Mar. Mar Mar. Mar. 

21, 23, 21, 23, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat 221,862 129,452 1,204 4,208 
Corn sesace Ba eee . 62608 p ee 
JE ee -- 14,927 12,835 , 331 
A ee eee 2,209 5,489 1,134 387 
oo. arr 8,145 19,692 393 i 


Stocks of U.S bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets March 21 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 000’s omitted): corn, 
1,459 (3,333), bu.; barley, 36 (605). 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... ; 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
e and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING— cooki 


CRACKER KING —cracker spong® 
_100% soft wheat graham 


sateleL 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low visc 


osity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dallas, Texas Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. Sen Francisco, Calif. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















How Big Can We Be? 


NOW what a demographer is? 

That’s the fellow who specializes 
in predicting population trends. He 
sits back with his pencil and slide 
rule and tries to figure out how many 
people will be in a given place at a 
certain year. 

During the past few years, demog- 
raphers have been having their trou- 
bles. Seems that back in the thirties 
their slide rules got stuck. They were 
figuring that the U.S. would achieve 
its full population growth by 1960— 
a peak of about 157 million—and 
then our population would level off 
and remain pretty much the same for 
years and years. 

Now we're just finding out how 
wrong the demographers were. Our 
population figure passed the 157-mil- 
lion estimate last July, according to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., and there seems to be no limit 
to how big we can grow. 

Even the most conservative experts 
say that by the year 2000 there will 
be 200 million people in this country. 
Others place the figure as high as 
300 million. 

As our population expands it will 
be up to business in this country to 
provide more and more products and 
more and more jobs. By 1957, for ex- 
ample, the Department of Agricul- 
ture says we'll need 20% more of 
everything—including bread and but- 
ter. So—the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. is preparing to launch a 
broad new program which will reach 
out into the communities to mobilize 
and stimulate the productive ener- 
gies of the nation. 
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THE MOHAWK VALLEY WHEAT 
BATTLE—Old records make it mani- 
fest that the wheat crop raised in the 
Mohawk Valley of New York in the 
summer of 1777 was the prize that 
was to make or break this country 
in the darkest hour of the American 
Revolution. 

Flour derived from wheat our army 
had to have, and the fertile Mohawk 
Valley was to the colonies then what 
the grain regions of the Northwest 
and Canada are to us today. Cut off 
from this veritable treasure store of 
foodstuffs, the patriot cause would 
have faltered and failed. 

Never was the staff of life so im- 
portant to our people as in the fated 
summer of 1777, when three times all 
previous acreage of wheat had been 
put in and the greatest crop this 
country had ever known was about 
to be reaped. 

The Mohawk Valley, from its west- 
ern gate to Albany, gleamed and rus- 
tled in the richness of its bounty. 
But could the crop be harvested? 
Could it be transported down the 
river successfully? Many doubted it, 
even as they were cheered by the 
thought of such a prolific yield, and 
what it meant to the colonials. The 
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enemy also had witnessed the unusu- 
al efforts put forth to assure the 
Americans a year’s supply of bread- 
stuff. Hence the wheat crop of the 
Mohawk Valley conclusively decided 
the plan of campaign for the sum- 
mer of 1777. To prevent the passage 
of the grain down the Mohawk was 
a matter of paramount importance. 

Two armies of invasion were to 
enter the country from the north. 
One, under Gen. John Burgoyne, was 
to come down from Canada by way 
of Lake Champlain, where he was to 
effect a junction with Gen. Howe, 
coming up from New York with an 
army of corresponding strength. A 
third army was to come down from 
Lake Ontario, commanded by Col. 
Barry St. Leger, its aim being to 
enter the Mohawk Valley by its 
western door and then move tri- 
umphantly eastward, seizing all stores 
of wheat and wiping out such oppo- 
sition as sought to stem the tide. 
The secret of the campaign was to 
eliminate the vitally important Mo- 
hawk Valley as a further factor in 
the war. 

How successful these expeditions 
were is of course more or less com- 
mon knowledge. Burgoyne met his 
Waterloo at Saratoga. Howe’s army 
was prevented by Washington from 
proceeding north, and Gen. Nicholas 
Herkimer, having collected his Tryon 
County militia, mostly farmers and 
farm lads, met the Tories and In- 
dians in the ravine of Oriskany and 
fought the most terrible battle ever 
known on American soil. 

Histories but briefly touch upon 
the event, and the battle of Oriskany 
is made to appear more as a mild 
skirmish than a decisive contest. The 
truth is that more men were lost in 
the battle of Oriskany than in any 
other battle of the Revolution. Like- 
wise was it a more sanguinary com- 
bat, for no prisoners were taken on 
either side and no wounded were 
spared. 

The battle of Oriskany, fought to 
decide the fate of a wheat crop, ranks 





as one of the foremost engagements 
of the Revolution. That it, instead 
of Saratoga, was the decisive battle 
of the war, is readily detected when 
it is considered that, should St. Leg- 
er’s army of Tories and Indians have 
succeeded in gaining control of the 
Mohawk Valley, they could have 
swept eastward, thus_ effectively 
breaking the besieging ring of Ameri- 
cans that hemmed in Burgoyne. In 
his hour of need it was toward St. 
Leger only that the English general 
could look for help, and failing to 
derive succor from that quarter he 
was lost. 

Herkimer and his stalwart grain 
growers saved the country in its dark- 
est hour. His own life, however, had 
been forfeit, for he died from the 
effects of an operation shortly after 
the memorable fight, the amputation 
of a shattered leg sustained in the 
battle proving fatal. 

“Well, we saved the wheat crop,” 
the brave general is reported to have 
said when he heard that Burgoyne’s 
army had surrendered and Gen. Lin- 
coln’s men were on the march to 
raise the siege of Fort Stanwix. 
“That’s one service we _ rendered 
Washington, and for many of us it 
will be the last. But we saved the 
wheat crop. It will mean the winning 
of the war for us!” 
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The Old Testament abounds in 
milling references. There were four 
principal methods of threshing known 
to the Israelites, the flail, the dragged 
log, the wain, a triangular frame en- 
closing two rotating toothed cylin- 
ders and cattle, whose use evoked 
the command, “Muzzle not the ox 
which treadeth out the corn.” Hand- 
mills were highly valued, hence “no 
man Shall take the upper or the lower 
millstone to pledge, for he taketh a 
man’s life to pledge.” 
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The Romans were familiar with 
many more wheats than the early 





“Last year,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “Jeff Davis Moseby, up to Roarin’ Springs, heired 
mor’n six thousand dollars from his aunt, Mis’ 






. Moseby that was a Davis; an’ ever sence 
’ then he’s been propagandin’ a idea he’s 
#./ got for a rich man’s strike—everybody 


Ew Basey m7), with a dollar pullin’ it in an’ buryin’ 





it so’s to show the Welfare Staters 
, and Human Righters what’s what. 
‘That mebby would be all right,’ I 
- says to him the other day, ‘ef’n it 


x Set eS ‘ § <= wasn’t that the proletariats has all 


got special departments of the guv- 


ment to look out for ’em while whoever’s got as much as two 
dollars saved up mostly has jes’ the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion an’ the Internal Revenue Department lookin’ for ’em’.” 
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Egyptians. The difference is shown 
by the fact that emmer was used for 
bread in Egypt, whereas it made por- 
ridge for the most part in Rome. It 
was in Rome that fully leavened 
breads first began to displace earlier 
quick breads and that wheat first out- 
stripped barley in human consump- 
tion—“Flour for Man’s Bread: A 
History of Milling,” University of 
Minnesota Press. 
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The chupaty, the unleavened pan- 
cake of India, sometimes has pos- 
sessed terrible significance, says Lt.- 
Col. G. R. Stevens in his book, “Ogil- 
vie in Canada.” The Thugs, who un- 
til extirpated by the British 125 
years ago strangled thousands of 
travellers annually, always used the 
words “Lao Pan” (Bring Bread) as 
the signal for the garroters to fall 
upon their victims. In the London 
Times of March 3, 1857, a despatch 
from India reported that chupatties 
were being passed from village to 
village by runners in the night. In 
some manner never ascertained these 
pancakes conveyed the signal for re- 
volt and the date of outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny. 
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Throughout ancient times. the 
wheat commonly eaten in Rome be- 
longed primarily to the two-genom, 
or emmer, family. At first it was em- 
mer itself with its hulls (far, the an- 
cient adorea, often mistranslated 
spelt). 
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The Shew Bread of ancient Israel, 
which was reserved for the most sol- 
emn sacraments of the Jews, was 
made from the finest four mixed with 
the oil of sesame seeds. 
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In Denmark bread baked on Good 
Friday is said to cure toothache, and 
in Morocco stale bread is prescribed 
for stutterers. 
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APRIL FOOLS AT P. T. A. 
When pumpkin pie was served at 
_A 





ae ae 

Each comer-down-the-line was asked 
to say 

Whether he’d take a piece “with” or 
“without.” 

Not one among us felt the slightest 
doubt 

That eaters who expressed a predi- 
lection 

For “with” would revel in the lush 
perfection 

Of cream whipped to a tantalizing 
lightness. 

But ah, instead of mounds of fluffy 
whiteness, 

The “with”ers, setting to at various 
speeds, 

Found their filling filled with pump- 
kin seeds. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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A NEW LOOK AT TARIFFS 


ACTORS contributing to the decline of export 

flour sales include the steady growth of over- 
seas milling facilities, prohibitive tariffs and em- 
bargoes enforced by foreign governments, often 
at the behest of the home millers, and the 
shortage of dollar purchasing power. All are inter- 
locking in their overall effect. 

In a price-conscious world, untrammeled by 
artificial trade barriers, it would be easy for an 
American miller to offer his product at a figure 
attractive enough to cause a consumer to think 
twice about buying from his local supplier for 
sweet sentiment’s sake. The local supplier, fully 
aware of this, ensures that there could be no 
competition by persuading his government to 
throw up a protective tariff wall to keep imports 
at a distance. 

The British commonwealth of nations main- 
tains a duty of 10% ad valorem on all flour from 
other than empire sources but this has not kept 
enterprising American millers from breaking into 
some of the smaller colonial markets. Price is 
an important factor in allowing them to maintain 
effective competition. Germany on the other hand 
has a vicious tariff, imposed at the request of 
the German millers, which the most efficient over- 
seas miller could never hope to break. The amount 
of flour imported by Holland is restricted by an 
embargo which stems from differences arising in 
the ordinary course of trade with the U.S. 

Complicating this situation is the shortage of 
dollars which precludes buying in the U.S. even 
if all other circumstances were favorable. Blamed 
for this is the American tariff structure, which 
blocks the efforts of foreign manufacturers to sell 
the U.S. market. Therefore, it follows that dollars 
which are available must be used for the most 
essential items, leaving little or nothing for use 
in buying supplies of an article at a price which, 
in many cases, could be cheaper than that of the 
home product. Thus are monopolies born. 

U.S. agriculturists, notably the growers of 
wheat, rice and cotton, depend upon foreign mar- 
kets for around 40% of their annual sales and the 
lack of dollar purchasing power, under normal 
conditions, could hit them hard. Conditions in the 
last few years have not been normal, for which 
many of them have breathed a sigh of relief and, 
in the case of wheat particularly, the wind has 
been tempered to the shorn lamb by government 
aid which besides helping the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the world, got rid of a large quantity of 
surplus exports. 

In the last few months there has been some 
hard thinking on the part of American business- 
men and they have been shedding the cold light of 
reason on the tariff and commercial policies now 
in force. Revision of the existing tariff regulations, 
not the least important facet being an alteration 
in the complicated customs procedure, has been 
advocated by a number of prominent organizations 
and individuals. Statements in support have been 
voiced by the Chamber of Commerce of the US., 
the Detroit Chamber of Commerce and Henry 
Ford II. That these sentiments should be made at 
this time is an indication of the strength of the 
present American economy, and only those fearful 
of foreign competition, a state of mind which is 
now being found with greater frequency in other 
countries, are unconvinced. 

Considerable impetus to the movement has 
been given by the publication of two reports. One, 
entitled “Britain’s Economic Problem and Its 
Meaning for America,” is made by the Committee 
for Economic Development, a private group of 
leading industrialists, bankers and economists, to 
which several members of the new administration 
in Washington belonged before they took office. 
The second is addressed to the President by the 
Public Advisory Board of the Mutual Security 
Agency under the title, “A Trade and Tariff Policy 
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in the National Interest.” This is called the Bell 
report, after the board’s chairman Daniel Bell, 
a Washington banker. 

The first report is critical of the social welfare 
schemes of Britain and the inflationary policies of 
the commonwealth generally, Criticisms which find 
support even among the criticized, but it softens 
the blow with a strong case for American tariff 
liberalization. The second report makes it clear 
that however successfully the sterling area copes 
with the problems of inflation it will still be nec- 
essary for the countries concerned to balance their 
dollar accounts through larger exports to the U.S. 
The average export surplus of the U.S. is valued at 
$2 billion annually and it is suggested that, by a 
sensible revision of tariff and trade policies, this 
could be reduced by the extra dollars earned by 
foreign countries in an amount of at least $700 
million and probably nearer $1 billion. 

The problem of recurring export surpluses in 
the U.S. is one which must be tackled with energy 
—this is the tenor of both reports. 

If there is to be some lowering of the present 
tariff walls, reciprocal action will be required in 
foreign countries. Flour is but one of many com- 
modities which could benefit from a change in 
policy, and the sooner trade is allowed to flow 
freely, in open and fair competition, the better it 
will be for all those countries which look upon the 
U.S. as their Promised Land for greater business 
—provided always that they accept the principle 
of reciprocity. . 
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The government printing office distributed 
67 million free copies of books, pamphlets and 
periodicals last year, says an article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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AT THE DIRECTORS’ TABLE 

OVING right up into the board of directors’ 
M room, advertising is pumping life blood 
into the operation of any company that is properly 
adjusted to the needs of modern business enter- 
prise. The chairman of the board need not ques- 
tion its place there any more than he would 
question the necessity of his own breathing. This 
is the pleasant philosophy propounded to a group 
of advertising men in Louisville recently by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
whose concept was outlined in this way: 

“The amount of an advertising budget is 
either large or small relative only to the goal 
you seek to attain. Another way of saying that 
would be to say that if you have established 
specific goals in terms of unit sales, tonnage and 
profits, and if you have then programmed your 
whole sales effort to attain those goals, the 
amount of your advertising budget is not what 
you must examine. The important thing is to 
examine what advertising will contribute to the 
attainment of the goal. When you accept the basic 
principle that the sale must come first, not last, 
then you automatically begin to look at adver- 
tising in terms of reward—not just in terms of 
cost.” 

It isn’t a question, then, of how much it costs— 
or how much you think you can afford—but of 
how much is needed to do the job. 

A salaam to Mr. Pillsbury and a salute to the 
new member of the board! 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE———~ 


Definition of a taxpayer: A person who has the 
government on his payroll. 
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PRICED OUT OF THE MARKET 

ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON is 
S standing by his guns. When he came into 
office he found no forward-looking, well-organized 
programs working toward permanent solutions 
that would lessen the dependence on uneconomic 
governmental price supports. It had become too 
easy merely to spend taxpayers’ money to bolster 
markets. Lack of sound programs had allowed 
food and feed spoilage while all consumers were 
paying more than necessary for food. And the 
payoff has been destruction of markets for farm 
products—example, butter. 

Mr. Benson had the courage, in addressing the 
recent American Dairy Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago, to face up to the beef and butter uproar with 
an unabridged restatement of the new adminis- 
tration’s agriculture policies. Price support laws, 
he said, would be carried out faithfully in every 
respect, but along with this enforcement there 
would be the formulation of long-term programs 
which will more fully and effectively accomplish 
the overall objectives. Policy fundamentals include 
these: 

“Price supports which tend to prevent produc- 
tion shifts toward a balanced supply in terms of 
demand and which encourage uneconomic produc- 
tion and result in continuing heavy surpluses and 
subsidies should be avoided. Our agricultural 
policy should aim to obtain in the market place 
full parity prices of farm products and parity 
incomes for farm people so that farmers will 
have freedom to operate efficiently and to adjust 
their production to changing consumer demands 
in an expanding economy. This objective cannot be 
assured by government programs alone. Ineffi- 
ciencies should not be subsidized in agriculture or 
any other segment of our economy.” 

Mr. Benson spoke frankly but hopefully 
and helpfully to the dairymen. “I know of no 
segment of the agricultural economy,” he 
said, “that has stronger and more capable 
leadership than the dairy industry. You can 
solve your marketing problems without the 
kind of government supports which price your 
products out of the market. We expect you to 
do so. In doing so you will demonstrate to the 
nation that high rigid supports and subsidies are 
not necessary for a prosperous and desirable 
economy. You will demonstrate that individual 
and group action can solve most problems with a 
minimum of federal assistance and control. You 
will recapture the good will of the public which 
has deteriorated because of unworkable price 
supports at the expense of the taxpayer.” 

“Butter,” Mr. Benson warned the dairymen, “is 
on the way out—if the present trend is allowed to 
continue.” In 10 years, sales per consumer have 
dropped almost one half. Why? Because, says Mr. 
Benson, “abnormally high prices help destroy mar- 
kets for individual farm products as substitutes 
move in.” And what has moved in? Margarine. 

Of course, price is not the only factor that 
affects markets for farm products. An industry 
which is not alert, research and market-wise, can 
have trouble regardless of price policies. Mr. Ben- 
son is confident that the dairy industry, with the 
help of agricultural colleges, experiment stations 
and the Extension Service, can solve its own prob- 
lems. He finds agreement among the industry's 
responsible leaders with his major premise, which 
is that artificial aids tend to destroy the markets 
they are designed to protect, and with his major 
conclusion, which is that farm industries demand- 
ing continued hffh rigid government price sup- 
ports without being willing to aid themselves are 
doing “untold permanent damage” to all American 
agriculture. 
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Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., esti- 
mates that not less than $1 of every $5 spent for 
groceries represents taxes, hidden and direct. 
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WINNIPEG—With the S.S. Thom- 
as Shaughnessy docking at the Cana- 
dian lakehead March 27 to unofficial- 
ly open the season of navigation on 
Canadian waters in the Great Lakes 
a record shipping season is in pros- 
pect. This opinion is expressed by 
several authorities in the grain trade 
and associated with the transporta- 
tion of wheat and coarse grains. 

It is pointed out that during the 
last few days of November and the 
first 20 days of December last year, 
more than 150 cargoes of grain moved 
out of Ft. William-Port Arthur. With 
navigation this year getting under- 
way well ahead of 1952 there appears 
every prospect that an equally heavy 
movement will be witnessed and prob- 
ably new shipping records established. 
This can only be accomplished, how- 
ever, with the eliminiation of possi- 
ble strikes and other delaying fac- 
tors. 

During the period from Aug. 1, 


1952, to March’ 19, 1953, inclusive 
producers’ marketings of all grains 
totaled 522,500,000 bu., compared 
with 436,600,000 bu. for the same pe- 


riod in the 1951-52 crop year. While 
the estimated deliveries of all grains 
for the entire 1952-53 crop season are 
almost 1,002 million bushels, com- 
pared with slightly over 718 million 
bu. actually delivered in the previous 
crop year, marketings to date suggest 
that if the present rate of deliveries 
for western Canada is maintained the 
estimated deliveries for the current 
crop season may be well absorbed. 
During the current crop year which 
began on Aug. 1, 1952, a total of 219,- 
500,000 bu. of all grains was cleared 
from the Canadian lakehead ports of 
Ft. William and Port Arthur to the 
close of navigation. The comparative 
total for the year previous was slight- 
ly more than 189 million bushels. Rail 
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Canadian Lakehead Opens Early; 
Record Shipping Season Likely 


shipments from the Canadian lake- 
head from Aug. 1, 1952, to March 19, 
1953, amounted to almost 49 million 
bushels. The year previous the com- 
parative total was 43,700,000 bu. 


Pacific Coast Shipments 

Pacific Coast shipments of grain 
from western Canada from Aug. 1, 
1952, to March 19, 1953, aggregated 
76,500,000 bu., compared with roughly 
62 million bushels for the same period 
in the 1951-52 crop season. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the commercial disappearance of Ca- 
nadian grains from all provinces from 
Aug. 1, 1952, to March 19, 1953, to- 
taled 415,800,000 bu., compared to 
357,100,000 bu. in the same period the 
year previous. Exports of Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour, oats and bar- 
ley for the period under review topped 
331,500,000 bu. The comparative fig- 
ure for the previous year was 261,- 
300,000 bu. 

Car loadings at country points in 
western Canada for the seven and a 
half month period mentioned are 
more than 30,600 ahead of the cor- 
responding period last year. In addi- 
tion the cars of all grains unloaded 
at the Canadian lakehead for the 
same period showed an excess of 29,- 
000 over the corresponding period of 
1951-52. 


Navigation Opens Early 


The fact that navigation on the 
Great Lakes will officially be under- 
way at one of the earliest dates on 
record is only one of several factors 
prompting the trade to predict the 
establishment of new handling and 
transportation records for Canadian 
grain in both the export and domestic 
markets. It now appears evident that 
all grain fleets will be moving by 
April 1. : 

Another contributing factor is the 


availability of increased tonnage in 
the current shipping season as new 
and larger cargo vessels were not in 
use for the full season of navigation 
on the Great Lakes during 1952. It is 
also pointed out that coal consump- 
tion in lake shipping this season may 
be down 15% to 20% compared with 
other years. This means a reduced 
use of boat space for the hauling of 
coal cargoes and results in increased 
use of space for both grain and ore. 
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U.K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour moved upward to 
over 6 million bushels in the past 
week with flour exports, in terms of 
wheat, accounting for more than half 
the total sales. IWA countries took 
slightly more than 1,700,000 bu. of 
the wheat, the bulk going to the U.K. 
which took 1,157,000 bu. Of the re- 
mainder, Egypt took 347,000 bu. and 
Ireland 218,000 bu. Sales of Class 2 
wheat were just short of 1,500,000 bu. 
and included 1,045,000 bu. to Brazil. 
Pakistan took 364,000 bu. and a small 
lot went to Switzerland. 


Flour sales on the IWA account 
jumped to the equivalent of 3,483,000 
bu. and of this, roughly 3 million 
bushels went to the U.K. The balance 
was made up of a number of small 
lots destined to: Philippines, Venezu- 
ela, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Iceland, 
British Guiana, Hong Kong, Bahamas, 
Singapore, Malaya, Nigeria, Belgian 
Congo and Macao. Class 2 flour sales 
amounted to the equivalent of 1,475,- 
000 bu. Largest buyers of Class 2 
flour were the U.K. which took some 
600,000 bu. and South Korea, which 
took about 470,000 bu. Small lots 
made up the remainder and these 
went to Lebanon, Philippines, Colom- 
bia, El Salvador, Ceylon, Tangier, 
Singapore, Siam, Hong Kong, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Egypt, Malaya, Domini- 
can Republic, Trieste and Nicaragua. 
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Raw Materials 


Whether Canadian raw materials 
should be sold abroad in increasing 
quantities or retained for use in home 
manufacturing industries is a subject 


of major controversy at the present 
time. . 
Reserves are being depleted as a 


result of the government’s export 
policy, the critics claim, while na- 
tional production resources are not 
being fully utilized. The situation is 
not without interest to the flour mill- 
ing industry even though the main 
body of criticism is leveled at the 
wholesale export of metals and other 
basic raw materials. Yet wheat is a 
basic raw material and represents 
one of Canada’s premier exports. 
There will always have to be exports 
of wheat but criticism is in order 
because heavy sales of unmilled 
wheat are made to overseas outlets 
when the home productive potential 
of flour is only partly used. 

The point that the buyers have 
sufficient productive resources of their 
own is constantly put forward by the 
supporters of the policy of free ex- 
ports. Such major wheat buyers as 
Germany and Japan use this argu- 
ment with telling effect and refuse 
to take any flour whatsoever. The 
British, on the other hand, with ex- 
cellent milling facilities have always 
treated the Canadian industry fairly 


and allow the importation of a pro- 
portion of their wheat requirements 
in the form of flour. 

It has been suggested that the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board should use its 
monopolistic powers to persuade some 
of the inveterate wheat buyers to 
take flour. This, at least, would help 
to maintain employment in the in- 
dustry. If some countries are willing 
to take flour, then others should ac- 
cept the same terms, observers claim. 
For 

Speaking to an American audience 
at Columbia University recently, 
George Drew, leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons stated, “It is only natural that 
we want to see our raw materials 
used in Canada for the production 
of fabricated articles which will give 
us the highest level of employment 
and earning power in Canada. If we 
did not possess water power, petro- 
leum and coal in such quantities, it 
would be to our economic advantage 
simply to export raw materials. But 
when we have the sources of power at 
our disposal and the technical skill 
to employ them, then you would 
hardly expect Canadians to follow 
any other course than that which 
brought greatness and wealth to your 
own country.” 


Against 


Entering the controversy with the 
government viewpoint, Stuart Gar- 
son, a member of the administration, 
stated that when it had been profit- 
able to process raw materials at 
home, Canadians had done so on a 
large scale. In this connection he 
cited a number of industries which he 
described as thriving. Among them 
was the flour milling industry. Mr. 
Garson did not quarrel with Mr. 
Drew’s contention although he quali- 
fied the demand for Canadians to 
process their raw materials at home 
with the phrase “as far as possible 
or practicable.” 

“On the other hand,’ Mr. Garson 
stated, “if Mr. Drew's argument is 
that Canadians should go beyond the 
profitable processing of Canadian 
raw materials, and engage in unprof- 
itable processing of them, it is clear 
that no one in his right senses will 
process Canadian raw materials in 
Canada at a loss to himself unless 
he receives sufficient government 
subsidies or tariff protection to en- 
able him at least to break even. 
These subsidies and protective tariffs 
have to be paid for by the Canadian 
people.” 

There are some who might take 
issue with Mr. Garson in his descrip- 
tion of the Canadian flour milling in- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports 
Set New Record 


WINNIPEG—FExports of Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour for the first 
seven months of the current crop 
year, which began Aug. 1, 1952, totaled 
207,600,000 bu., and exceeded any 
of the previous five crop years by 30 
million bushels for the same period. 
For 1951-52 the comparative total 
was only 177,600,000 bu. 

For the seven months of the 1952- 
53 crop season the total included 
slightly more than 32 million bush- 
els in the form of flour. The only 
total to exceed it in the previous five 
years was in 1947-48 when wheat 
flour exports for the seven months 
reached 38,570,000 bu. in terms of 
wheat. 

Exports of Canadian rye during 
February totaled 219,000 bu. to boost 
the August-February total to 3,438,- 
000 bu. The U.S. has purchased slight- 
ly more than half of the bulk total, 
while Belgium, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Norway were the other 
buyers. 

Canada exported more than 37,600,- 
000 bu. of oats, oatmeal and rolled 
oats during the seven-month period. 
Oats alone accounted for all but 366,- 
000 bu. of the bulk total. Oats ex- 
ports during February totaled just 
over 4 million bushels, while exports 
of oatmeal and rolled oats for the 
same month were down to 37,300 bu. 
in terms of oats. 

With five months of the 1952-53 
crop year still ahead, exports of Ca- 
nadian barley are well on the way 
to setting a new all-time record. Dur- 
ing the 1951-52 crop year some 77 
million bushels were exported. For 
the initial seven months of the cur- 
rent crop year, which began Aug. 1, 
1952, 69,835,000 bu. have been export- 
ed, including 4,386,000 bu. in Feb- 
ruary. 

Of the crop-year total to the end 
of February, Germany has taken 20,- 
131,000 bu., the U.S. 14,153,000 bu., 
Japan 18,568,000 bu. and Belgium 7,- 
849,000 bu. 

During the same period Canada ex- 
ported 2,728,000 bu. of flax to five 
countries. Belgium was the best buy- 
er and took 2,136,000 bu. 
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DATES OF CANADIAN 
CROP REPORTS LISTED 


WINNIPEG—The agricultural divi- 
sion of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has released its crop reporting 
calendar for 1953. 

On April 21 it will release its esti- 
mates of stocks of grain in Canada as 
at March 31. Two telegraphic re- 
ports will be issued on May 6 and 
13, respectively, and on May 20 the 
report on producers’ intentions to 
plant will be released. This report 
will indicate winter killing informa- 
tion, spring seeding progress and the 
acreages farmers in Western Canada 
intend to seed to various crops for 
harvest this fall. 

Telegraphic reports will be issued 
regularly throughout the growing 
season, with the preliminary estimate 
of areas sown to field crops released 
July 29. On Aug. 14, the govern- 
ment will issue a forecast of principal 
field crops, followed by stocks of 








grain in store at July 31. The latter 
will be released Aug. 18. On Sept. 15, 
the bureau will issue its estimate of 
production of principal field crops. A 
similar and revised estimate will be 
issued Nov. 17. 
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Overseas Newsnotes ... py the Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Grain Survey 


The prospects for world trade in 
grain are uncertain and not wholly 
reassuring, according to a survey 
conducted by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, a British or- 
ganization. 

The purpose of the survey, accord- 
ing to the sponsors, was to review the 
course of world production and trade 
in the principal grains and to make 
comparisons between the prewar and 
postwar situations. 

The report reveals that production 
throughout the world, excluding Rus- 
sia and China, of the main food 
grains, wheat, rye and rice, had re- 
covered by 1951 to about the same 
level as the average for the years 
1937-39. Production of the most im- 
portant coarse grains was about 5% 
higher than before the war, but had 
been subject to considerable varia- 
tions from year to year, it was found. 

Figures showing available grain 
supplies gathered by the committee 
support its cautious suggestion that 
production “has not kept pace with 
an increase in population of over 
10%, outside Russia and China, since 
before the war.” In some countries, 
it was stated, supplies in 1951 were 
actually smaller than before the war; 
in others, such as India and Pakistan 
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where populations have increased by 
nearly 20%, available supplies were 
larger in 1951, but not proportion- 
ately. 


General Picture 


Although the general picture is 
one of grain crops falling behind the 
increase in populations throughout 
the world, the report notes some en- 
couraging factors. Cited as being of 
the utmost importance was the im- 
provement in yields recorded by 
many countries, particularly in the 
west. Examples were the Argentine, 
Australia, Denmark, France, the U.S. 
and the U.K. In most of these coun- 
tries the average yields of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley and corn were higher in 
the five years 1946-50 than in the 
period 1934-38. 

Also singled out for special men- 
tion was the fall in rice yields in 
the large Asian producing and con- 
suming countries. One result of this 
has been a change in the balance of 
grain production and exports and 
this has worked against the interests 
of the main importing countries in- 
cluding the U.K. 

Moreover, relative declines’ in 
South American and Australian pro- 
duction and exports have forced the 
importing countries to rely to a 
greater extent than formerly upon 
supplies grown in countries in the 
dollar area, the report said. 


Russian Deal 


Western Germany has entered into 
a switch transaction with Russia 
through a Dutch intermediary, ac- 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
Toronto Street 
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TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Years’ Experience Your Guar- 


Flour, 
Over 30 
f Se 


antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide 


Cables: *‘Cityflour’’ 

















# CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


"4 Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


LIMITED 














u" «ae 
Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 





‘Lasalle”’ 


4i ® 4é 
Pontiac 
° MONTREAL, CANADA 








cording to trade sources. The Ger- 
mans are to purchase 20,000 tons 
Russian rye at $77 metric ton c.i-f. 
and 10,000 tons barley at $75 metric 
ton. For the privilege of using the 
Dutch clearing facilities a premium 
of nearly 6% will have to be paid 
over the prices quoted. 


Millfeed Supplies 


Fears are being expressed in trade 
circles that a shortage of millfeed 
may develop in Britain when decon- 
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trol takes effect at the end of next 
August. The British import consider- 
able quantities of millfeed from the 
Argentine and shipments may have 
to be stepped up. Home production 
is sliding with the cutback in flour 
consumption and while greater sup- 
plies may be available with the use 
of a lower rate of extraction, the 
amount is not expected to be large. 
Consumers are expected to favor the 
cheaper loaf made from 80‘? extrac- 
tion flour. 

Indicative of the situation was the 
offer recently made to a large Brit- 
ish milling concern for the purchase 
of 1,000 tons of millfeed October- 
December delivery at $81.20 ton 
ex mill. The price currently quoted 
for supplies from the Argentine is 
$644 64.40 long ton c.i.f. August- 
September shipment. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 















“Ogilvie”. 


judgment ... 
it's wise to buy quality! 


























Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 








Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 











Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“"t'° 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [7 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 


more than top quality flours like . 

ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which Brand in Kansas 
produces more finished cake per that for more than seventy years 
pound of flour. You get a richer, has stood at the very top of the 
moister, longer-keeping cake with fine quality list. 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 




















C R E M O . WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
66 ERCHANTS 

‘ A 

Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Operating: 

Chicago Great boy Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 

















Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














KING MIDAS FLOUR 


Pg 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


Al) our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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dustry as “thriving.” The industry 
has built up its sales strength abroad 
almost entirely by its own efforts 
and since its raw material is con- 
trolled by a government agency, the 
Canadian Wheat Board, it is only 
fair to expect a stronger meas- 
ure of government support in selling 
the foreign market. This support 
could be given by ensuring that an 
even greater proportion of the wheat 
leaving the country goes in the milled 
form. Austria does it. France does it. 
There appears to be no ethical rea- 
son why Canada should not do it. 


Peruvian Sale 


The Peruvian ambassador to Can- 
ada, don German Fernandez-Concha, 
has announced that Peru hopes to 
take all her wheat requirements from 
Canada in the next crop year. The 
terms of the statement implied that 
this policy would be adopted if a 
new International Wheat Agreement 
is signed though even in the absence 
of any agreement, Canada would still 
have a chance of picking up most of 
the business. 


Peru has a quota of 5,512,000 bu. 
under the present agreement of 
which 3,286,000 bu. has been covered 
in the U.S. with Canada supplying 
2,344,000 bu. It is understood that 
Peru is applying for an increase in 
the quota and would like to be allot- 
ted a further 3,670,000 bu. 


Durum Sales 


Germany has bought two cargoes 
of No. 3 amber durum wheat from 
Canada with shipment set for May- 
June. The price is reported to be 
$124.15 ton c.i.f. 


The price quoted by the Canadian 
Wheat Board for sales of durum out- 
side the agreement has hardened in 
the last few days and now stands at 
$2.88 bu. Within the agreement the 
figure is quoted at $1.73. 


Ceylon Inquiries 


Canada is likely to get more flour 
orders from Ceylon, according to the 
Canadian government’s foreign trade 
service. Recent sales have covered 
two cargoes while the Australian 
millers secured orders for several 
thousand tons, according to the re- 
port. 

Competition from the Australians 
is expected to be keen because their 
ability to compete in world flour 
markets has improved with the bet- 
ter than expected crop result this 
year. In the face of reduced harvests 
in the last two years the Australian 
millers found the Canadians eating 
into their traditional markets such 
as Ceylon and Egypt. Now that sup- 
plies are easier there will be an at- 
tempt to regain lost customers, ob- 
servers state. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
CHANGES ITS QUARTERS 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Club, 
Inc., of this city, has announced that 
on or before June 30 the club quar- 
ters will be transferred from the Ho- 
tel Shelton to the Hotel Astor. The 
announcement was made at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the group at the Ho- 
tel Commodore March 24. 

The Bakers Club, Inc., has been 
quartered in the Hotel Shelton for 
the past 13 years. The new contract 
with the Hotel Astor is for five years. 
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Yom @aleytecme) Meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10008 0. (em een 


Diliuth, Minsresole 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


RIS NEVILLE CO, 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 7 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 7 
AND SEWING TWINE 













THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, M1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


for the 








Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLI NG New Orleans New York City, 
Dolles 347 Madison Ave 
INDUSTRY on 

Beaver Winter Haven, Fla 
since . 

Los Angeles Son Francisco 
1870 Kansas City, Kons Phoenix 





“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





) 


Ap 














E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Continued from page 14) 

tinued at about the lowest possible 
ebb, sales again amounting to only 
10 to 15% of capacity, small lots 
of bakers and family flour for near- 
by shipment. Running time held at 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family flour but about 
10¢ sack lower on bakers and a shade 
off on clears, compared with the week 
before. Quotations March 27: extra 
high patent family $7.10@7.30, high 
patent $6.80@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.95@6.05; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.80@4.90, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour millers found very 
little to commend sales in the cen- 
tral states area during the week end- 
ing March 28. Business was near the 
stagnation level, with bakery and 
family flour trade holding off. Total 
sales were estimated at around 35% 
of capacity. 

Prices continued at about the same 
level. Millers were prevented from 
reflecting wheat declines in their 
flour prices by the relative softness 
of the millfeed market. 

Some mills reported difficulty in 
maintaining running time. Family 
flour directions were only fair, and 
sales virtually were at a standstill. 

Soft wheat flour sales were scat- 
tered, with cracker, cookie and in- 
termediate grades of cake flour com- 
prising the bulk of the business. 

Quotations March 28: Spring top 
patent $6@6.25, standard $5.90@ 
6.15, clear $5.25@5.50; hard winter 
short $5.86@5.93, 95% patent $5.60 
45.83, clear $4.94; family flour $7.85; 
soft winter short $6.87@7.19, stand- 
ard $5.09@6.49, clear $4.90@6.35. 

St. Louis: Local mills last week 
reported no improvement in demand, 
which has been rather dull. Buyers 
continue to limit their purchases to 
necessary replacements and sales for 
the week were only fair. Shipping di- 
rections were good, with mill run- 
ning time satisfactory. There was an 
improvement in the demand for 
clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills advise 
that buyers continue to be very ap- 
prehensive as to the trend of the 
market and as a result, plus some- 
what lower flour prices the past week, 
sales have been at a minimum. Bak- 
ers and jobbers are apparently con- 
tent to draw on present contracts, 
awaiting a more favorable oppor- 
tunity for fresh commitments. Hard 
wheat flour figures were 10¢ under 
the previous week with spring and 
soft wheat flour 5¢ lower. Shipping 
directions and mill operations con- 
tinued satisfactory. Clears and low 
grade have been steady to a shade 
lower with no burdensome offerings 
by mills and rather slack interest 
from both domestic and export buy- 
ers. 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 26: 
Family top soft patent $6.40, top 
hard $7.65, ordinary $6.05; bakers 
soft winter short patent $6.30, cake 
$6.30, pastry $5.30, soft straights 
$5.45, clears $4.90; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.65; spring short patent 
$6.40, standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business con- 
tinued quiet last week, with in- 
quiries rather scarce and sales con- 
sisting of unimportant quantities. 
Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of the 
poor demand, especially from the 
bakers and jobbers, but these sales 
were apparently from trade actually 
in need of flour. The majority of the 
bakers are pursuing a policy of re- 
ducing their present contracts which, 
pricewise, are lower than the cur- 
rent market. Where bookings ap- 
proach conclusion, buyers are pur- 
chasing for immediate and 30-day 
shipments. 

Northern spring wheat flours were 
likewise in very poor demand as the 
price differential over hard winters 
is considered too high. Even with the 
commencement of barge sailings soon, 
sales of this type of delivery were 
poor. 

Soft winters from Missouri, Illinois 
and Michigan were also in poor de- 
mand es both cracker and cookie bak- 
ers appear uninterested in adding to 
their present contracts. As a conse- 
quence, only meager amounts were 
sold. Cake flour sales showed a very 


slight increase, which might indi- 
cate that buyers are anticipating 
good business for Easter. 

Shipping directions, while not 


heavy, could be called fairly good. 
Stocks on hand show a slight de- 
crease although still fairly heavy. 

Export business was very quiet, 
with only limited amounts being 
worked to the Americas. European 
demand was practically nil, other 
than inquiries from Denmark. 


Quotations, packed in 100-Ib, multi- 
‘wall papers, March 28: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.60 
@4.90; spring bakery short patent 
$6.20@ 6.45, standard $6.10% 6.35, first 
clear $5.9576.20, high gluten $6.30@ 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.60@ 
5.90, straight $5.254 5.45, first clear 
$4.45@ 4.70, high ratio cake $5.95@ 
635; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. First barge sailing 
about April 1. 


East 


New York: The demand for flour 
remained inactive in a season nearly 
as traditionally dull as Christmas 
week. The majority of the large bak- 
ers were still covered for moderate 
to fair periods and most of the small 
bakeshops prepared for the complete 
stock cleanout that accompanies 
the Passover holidays. Supplies 
among the intermediate trade were 
spotty with some covered fairly well 
ahead and others dropping to the 
point where replacements will soon 
be desirable. 

Bookings were limited to fill-in lots 
for immediate delivery and with 
nothing in the price, crop or general 
situation to act as a stimulus, the 
volume was small. Shipping instruc- 
tions also were disappointing and the 
activity in them that should come 
from the small shops to replenish 
their empty stocks did not materi- 
alize in anticipated volume. 

Sales were divided between springs 
and Kansas flours, the demand for 
cracker, cake and pastry materials 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


























Exporting countries—total sales—— _ 
{mporting Guaranteed — United Statest 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 

AUSUTIR wcccccs 11,923 31 400 7,931 
Belgium 5,508 48 13,331 18,887 
Bolivia* 2 183 183 2436 80 
Brasil .ccccsece 3,2 aaae 80s os # Be ‘ . 2.546 11,886 
Ceylon® ....... 6, ‘ 483 6,131 6,614 
Costa Rica 1,213 100 524 0 74 
Cuba ea 7,422 1,959 3,654 1 6,247 
Denmark ..... 1,617 438 336 812 1,586 
Dominican Rep 876 38 534 198 770 
Ecuador* ° 1,286 193 495 599 1,287 
oe ree 14,697 S| err ee 7.183 ; 14,697 
El Salvador ... 404 73 214 114 1 
Germany . . 66,139 31.652 oa 3,129 1,964 2.756 412.501 
GEARED .cccvess 15,726 J), ore 14 89 
Guatemala 919 : 5038 31 734 
Haiti. . 1,029 aah 764 92 She 
Honduras* .... 367 153 150 68 371 
Iceland . . 404 4 198 ’ 4 f 
India . 55,116 wee 3 atkaas 18,362 16,790 11,200 if 
Indonesia** 3,674 wee inary 1,076 1,076 2,360 54 3,490 
Ireland ....... 10,104 2.306 8 «sn evevs 1,166 2.563 5.917 9.646 
DE” 60020206 5,87 2,492 1,258 3,750 163 913 
BOOEP ccccccseces 40,418 14,743 6 14.749 2.172 11,023 27.944 
Japan 18,372 10,657 ere 10,657 19 3,674 16,850 
Lebanon ...... 2,388 372 1,362 x. eer 372 2,106 
Liberia® ..... ST 0 tn ceeee 17 17 21 38 
Mexico .... 12.860 8,244 8.244 8 ' 
Netherlands 24,802 10,486 3,274 13,760 1,928 7.940 67 ) 
New Zealand | ae eee 4,570 1,570 
Nicaragua .... — xetens 170 170 131 301 
Norway ....... 7,716 1,845 2,272 4,117 611 2,987 7,715 
Panama*® .... | err ry. 107 107 —_ 487 594 
Peru® wcoccece 5,512 3,217 69 3,286 2.344 5,630 
Philippines 7,202 — 2,842 2,842 1 3,206 6 049 
Portugal ...s0+ 5,626 4,088 730 4,818 17 723 5.558 
Saudi Arabia** 1,837 240 809 1,149 84 1,235 
BOOM .sccccnee 4,373 4,061 20 4,081 _— 4,081 
Sweden*® ...... 2,756 1,660 = scree 1,659 1,095 Te 2,754 
Switzerland oe 6,430 Breer ., Giirrry 3,674 5,435 
Un. of 8S. Africa 11,023 3.300 8s acces 2,389 .....-. 7.200 8 = a vcee 9.669 
i ee 177,068 20,539 3.933 24,472 38,977 55,103 118,552 
Venezuela ..... 6,246 8 2,031 2,039 ; 2 290 4.329 

Petal 26.00 580,917 176,094 2 8,462 204,556 82,949 155,085 3,123 445.713 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 263,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 

ED wii dh ens cas seer snaeindiaceeee 48,572 5,751 79,915 966 125.204 

tSales confirmed by CCC through March 24, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through March 20, 1953. *Quota closed. **Sales may not be made until further notice 


being particularly low. It was hoped 
that Easter would boost sweet goods 
demand, but both eastern and mid- 
dle western soft wheat mills report- 
ed dull demand in the metropolitan 
area. 

Prices were 3@8¢ below 
ceding week's close. 

Quotations March 28: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.15, high glutens $6.72@ 
6.82, short patents $6.67 6.77, stand- 
ard patents $6.5707 6.67, clears $5.75 
a6; southwestern’ short patents 
$6.37@ 6.52, standard patents $6.17@ 
6.27; high ratio soft winters $6.25@ 
7.35, straights $5.25@5.80. 


the pre- 


Buffalo: Flour production through- 
out this area showed a decided in- 
crease over the previous week, and it 
was believed that this could be at- 
tributed to the prospect of lower pro- 
duction schedules for the coming re- 
ligious week holidays. A considerable 
amount of soft flours and a smaller 
amount of hard wheat types were 
sold to eastern bakers and through- 
out the New England territory. Some 
bakers were bringing up their storage 
capacities so as to enable them to be 
in a position to handle the expected 
heavy demand during Faster time. 

Direction business was reported as 
being extremely heavy last week 
along with some export flour going 
to South America which enabled the 
mills to get in some heavy running- 
time. 

All flours showed declines from the 
previous week, excepting family, 
which remained unchanged. 

Quotations March 28: Spring fam- 
ily $8.02@8.05, high gluten $6.77@ 
6.79, short patent $6.72@6.74, stand- 
ards $6.62 6.64, first clears $5.84@ 
5.86; hard winter standards $6.264 
6.28, first clears $5.977 5.99; soft win- 
ter short patents $5.98@6, straights 
$5.78@5.80, first clears $5.18@5.20. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the lo- 
cal market were generally lower last 
week with the bulk of the pressure 
on the hard winters. Springs closed 
54 7¢ net lower with the majority of 
grades experiencing the maximum 
declines. Hard winters declined 12@ 
13¢. Soft wheat flours were more sta- 
ble with the only change occurring 
in eastern straights which were 5¢ 
lower in the inside of the price range. 

Trading continued inconsequential 
with most of the buyers holding to 
their positions as long as possible be- 
fore replenishing their inventories. 
Business continued dull at the con- 
sumer level and this factor led many 
operators to hold off their purchases 
until the last possible moment. The 
smaller bakers, particularly those 
catering to the Passover demands, 
were operating on a skeleton basis 
with many reporting that they were 
considering temporary shutdowns 
when the holiday buying was over. 

While mill agents appeared con- 
fident that rapidly dwindling inven- 
tories would necessitate some _ sub- 
stantial buying in the near future, 
most of them did not look for any 
real active buying movement until 


prices might be more advantageous. 

Quotations March 28: Spring short 
patents $6.66@6.75, standards $6.56 
46.65, high gluten $6.71@6.80, first 
clears $5.72@5.97; hard winter short 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations In barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 

Spring family .......csecrcerceee 0s cos SCCREOTEE €...0 5.6 3... $8.02 @8.05 
Spring top patent 6.00@6.25 ...@... 0a ace coe@ ace ove acs 
Spring high gluten nah Sao es oo @... 6.10@6.15 er. Bee esate cia, Often 
Spring short uni abate ' ..6@... 6.056@6.11 ...@... ...@6.40 6.72@6.74 
Spring standard 5.90@6.15 5.95@6.01 0e@ ... ---@6.30 6.62@6.64 
Spring first clear : 5.25@5.50 5.10@5.53 ae Pee ---@6.15 5.84@5.86 
Hard winter family ........... ---@7.85 ...@... 6.40@7.40 +. @7.65 soe 
Hard winter hort F ..+. §.86@5.93 on™ 5.65@5.70 ---@6.00 — aan 
Hard winter standard seers 56,.60@5.83 eee 5.55 @ 5.60 ---@5.80 6.26@6.28 
Hard winter first clear vines -+-@4.94 “tse aka .30@4.70 ---@5.65 5.97@5.99 
Soft winter. family . sae ah ee Lee Ae ere ne ee es ---@6.40 — Lear 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.87@7.19 a, See ee eee -»-@6.30 5.98@6.00 
Soft winter standard 5.09 @6.49 soe ac- n4 case ao ee eo | ee 
Soft winter straight " 0 nae one ose oes <ul sas -+-@5.45 5.78 @5.80 
Soft winter first clear . - . 4.90@6.35 ee Lae RO ---@4.90 5.20 
Rye flour, white . F . rere -+-@... 4.78@4.80 ae Oe + + @5.43 5 
Rye flour, dark . ; oe ~oe@... 3.78@3.80 re eee +. @4.43 4.53 
Semolina, standard, bulk ..... - %4.34@7.59 7.10@7.25 re Peer «+ + @7.55 7.7 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family cs eveseee $...@8.15 $...@... $...@8.17 $7.70@8.05 §$...@ 


Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 





6.72 @6,82 
6.670 6.77 


6.30 @6.50 
6.20@6,45 
6.10 @6.35 
5.95 @6.20 


6.71@6.80 6.54@6.69 
5.6646.75 6.49@6.64 
5.39@6.54 
-78@6.03 


6.75 @6.85 
6.604 6.7 
6.554 6.6 
6.054 6.18 
5 
i 






vouvnocn 





Hard winter short .....ccsceees 37 52 6.40@6.5 -03@6.39 5.80@5.90 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.17@6.27 6.3506 5.93@6.29 6.65 @5.80 
Hard winter first clear ......... o@ ane -@a -@ ... 4.60@4.90 
Soit winter hert. putent. oo<ecsas ro) are a -@ ... 5.60@5.90 
Soft winter straight ee 5.25 @5.80 a ooo @... &.25@5.46 
Soft winter first clear ......... ‘ oO ces ae eee sac, weeds ae, ee 4.450 4.70 
Rye flour, white . eee ree ---@... 5.5005.60 oo @ ... 5.25@5.47 es, ee 
Rye flour, dark é aso ° . fee o+e@... 4.25@4.90 ; 1 
Semolina tandard, bulk 7.70@7.82 ee vse sour. went. Se coc 

Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Pamtiy patent 6. occa cuecs $...@7.40 Spring top patent ... $...@11.40 $11.10@11.80 
Ro bas oc chika batons -++@6.77 Spring second patent. - @10.80 cae ; 
Bakery grade 06.67 Winter exportst ..... vee Sete er 
Pastry @6.45 


1100-lb, export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between 


Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $ -@56.50 $49.50@51.00 $60.00@61,00 $....@66.00 $....@67.50 
Standard midd ~--- @56.50 51.00@ 52.00 60.00 @ 61.00 . ee 66.50 4065.00 
Fiour midd 57.50@ 50 61.50@62.50 ocea® aove a 
Red dog 58.50@59.50 61.50 @62.50 - @68.50 ; a 


Kansas City 


Iran $48.50@49.00 
Shorts . 19.00 @49.50 
Mill run ooo @ cece 


Bran 


rete $....@64.50 
51.00 @55.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 





Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 


$....@60.00 $60.00@61.25 S. a 
59.50 @ 60.50 60.00@ 61,25 = a 
SOP. in> Sr ere oe. @55.00 
Shorts Middlings 
$....@63.00 $....@65.00 


51.00 @ 55.00 53.00@ 57.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEEI) 
Minneapolis —_——- Chicago——— -—Kansas City — Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept. Dec May July Sept. May July 
March 23 238% 230% 233% 230 391 393 
March 24 239 232 235% 231% 391 392% 
March 25 1384 230% 391% 392% 
March 26 238% 230% 392% 
March 27 238 % . 231% 393 394 
CORN ——__—---——-RYE ———— ——., —_——-OATS—————- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar 158% 161% 175 178% 160 162 170% ea 713% «74% 701 
Mar. 24 160% 163% 177 180 161% 163% 171% er T41% 75% re ats 
Mar. 25 ...159% 162% 174% 177% 158% 161% 169 one 73% 75% TH 
Mar. 26 ..159% 162% 174% 177% 159% 161% 168% 73% 75 71 
Mar. 27 159%, 163 175% 179% 160% 163% 170% 74% 75% 71% 








patents $6.3976.52, standards $6.19 
“6.27; Pacific soft winter wheat flour 
$6.5746.92, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.320 5.82, high ratio $6.27 
@ 6.37; family $8.17. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales in the en- 
tire Tri-state area were almost nil 
last week. The wholesale and retail 
bakery trades seem well supplied for 
a period ahead. Recent buying sup- 
plied those who did not take advan- 
tage of former price protection when 
flour advanced in price. Only hand- 
to-mouth buying in all lines is done. 


Hard southwestern flours had a 
little sale in very small volume. 
Springs were neglected. Cracker 


bakers bought a very small amount 
of pastry flours. 

Bakers continue to complain about 
the volume of both sweet baked goods 
and bread sold, and this past week a 
bakery which sells largely to restau- 
rants stated that its sales were down 
15%. They ascribed this falling off 


to television because former evening 
customers, which were largely a sand- 
wich and beer trade, now go home 
for television evening shows and con- 
sume largely home made bread or 
sweet baked goods in their homes. 

Sales of family patents were small 
as the trade is now well supplied. 
Directions all week have been un- 
usually slow. 

Quotations March 28: Hard Kan- 
sas bakers standard patent $5.93@ 
6.29, medium patent $5.98 @6.34, short 
patent $6.03@6.39; spring standard 
patent $6.39@6.54, medium patent 
$6.44@6.62, short patent $6.49@6.64, 
clears $5.78@6.03, high gluten $6.54 @ 
6.69; family flour, advertised brands 
$7.70@8.05, other brands $6.25@7; 
pastry and cake flours $5.30@7.88, 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.63 @6.67. 

Philadelphia: With flour quotations 
continuing at levels above which 
most bakers and jobbers consider at- 
tractive for replenishment operations, 


the local flour market suffered from 
an all-around lack of buying interest 
last week and dealings on the whole 
registered no noticeable improvement 
over the dullness of the previous 
week. Mill representatives were pre- 
dicting that cautious purchasing poli- 
cies will continue for some time un- 
less there is a decided change in the 
complexion of things. 

The hand-to-mouth operations of a 
number of smaller and medium-sized 
establishments appeared to be the 
only factor which prevented a com- 
plete standstill in the market. Many 
bakers in this category are said to 
have smaller stocks than are normal 
at this time of year so that they rep- 
resent a buying potential, but larger 
operators are better covered so that 
orders from that direction must hinge 
on their day-to-day appraisals of the 
over-all outlook. 

The recent sinking spell in the 
grain market on peace talk attracted 
considerable attention from _ those 
who have been predicting a sharp 
break in flour costs. Also noted were 
the declined activity in the export 
market, the larger wheat sur- 
plus, greater stocks of the grain in 
other producing countries and the 
protracted lag in domestic retail sales 
of baked goods. The latter was accen- 
tuated to some degree last week by 
the approach of the Passover holi- 
days and numerous Jewish establish- 
ments closed their doors in observ- 
ance of the religious custom. 

Quotations March 28: Spring high 
gluten $6.75@6.85, short patent $6.60 
a6.70, standard patent $6.5576.65, 
first clear $6.05@6.15; hard winter 


short patent $6.40@6.50, standard 
$6.35@6.45; soft winter western 


$5.90@6.15, nearby $5.55@5.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production about held its 
own during the week, but that was 
all. There was no news of any con- 
sequence and prices moved in a nar- 
row range. Sellers state that busi- 
ness is competitive and it is hard to 
make forward bookings. Export pros- 
pects are not encouraging and ev- 
eryone is maintaining a “wait and 
see” attitude. Quotations March 28: 
family patent $7.40, bluestem $6.77, 
bakery $6.67, pastry $6.45. 

Portland: Flour prices held steady 
for the week, but new bookings con- 
tinued at a low ebb. Mill production 
still was down, with not too much 
business looked for before the new 
crop. A little export business is going 
on, with the Philippines the principal 
buyer. Domestic trade is slow and is 
expected to remain that way the bal- 
ance of the season. Buying is in small 
lots, with inventories being held down. 
Quotations March 28: High gluten 
$6.73, all Montana $6.66, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.71, bluestem bakers 
$6.85, cake $7.50, pastry $6.67, whole 
Wheat 100% $6.07, graham $5.96, 
cracked wheat $6.03. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Export flour sales re- 
ported here during the week moved 
along quiet lines but there were in- 
dications that some increased busi- 
ness could be expected shortly from 
the Philippines. 

According to announcement made 
in Manila, the Import Control Com- 
mission, in view of the impending 
flour shortage, particularly on Ca- 
nadian arrivals, has recommended 


that 40% of the flour quotas intend- 
ed for June shipment and consist- 
ing of 460,000 bags of IWA and 
138,000 bags non-IWA be advanced 
to April shipments. This action is 
taken to forestall what might de- 
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velop into an acute tightness of sup- 
ply, according to the commission. 

Reasons for the commission’s rec- 
ommendation are that possible car- 
ryovers of flour from the rather 
heavy arrivals in Manila in January 
are now consumed; most, if not all, 
the licenses issued by the commis- 
sion covering from 1,000 to 2,000 
bags of flour have now been totally 
used up, causing a diminution in the 
computed arrivals in the ensuing 
months. Due to delay in scheduled 
arrivals of some ships consumers ex- 
perienced delay in obtaining their 
regular purchases of flour, as a re- 
sult of which consumers are now 
trying to store more supplies of 
flour. 

The commission also declared that 
a considerable shipment of flour in- 
tended for Manila was diverted to 
some outports and warns importers 
about such practices. The license to 
be granted for the 460,000 bags of 
IWA and 138,000 bags of non-IWA 
will .form part of the totals is- 
sued for the season and will not be 
in addition to those dollar allocations 
made up to July 31. 

According to word from some of 
the flour exporters who recently vis- 
ited the Far East, immediate pros- 
pects of additional sales are not 
bright. Hong Kong buying is held 
down by the current export embargo 
to Red China; Singapore demand is 
only fair with difficulty experienced 
in getting the Chinese bakers there 
to use Canadian flour. The situation 
in Indonesia remains unattractive. 
Practically all the flour used there 
is coming from Australia with Ca- 
nadian and American brands finding 
great difficulty in getting into the 
market. 

In the domestic trade prices are 
holding unchanged with sales aver- 
age. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations, March 28: first pat- 
ents $11.35@11.55 in 98’s cottons; 
Bakers patents $10.15 in paper bags 
and $10.45 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $11.40 and western cake 
flour $13. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
more than 1,100,000 bbl. of flour for 
export last week—the largest week- 
ly total for some considerable time. 
Purchases by the U.K. amounted to 
670,000 bbl. and accounted largely 
for the increase, although other IWA 
purchases increased sales to those 
countries to 775,000 bbl. The latter 
included Philippines, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Iceland, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Hong Kong, Bahamas, 
Singapore, Malaya, Nigeria, Belgian 
Congo and Macao. Class 2 flour sales 
were slightly below 330,000 bbl. and 
under this classification the U.K. 
was also a buyer, taking 130,000 bbl. 


while South Korea was the next 
largest with purchases of 105,000 
bbl. The remainder under Class 2 


sales was less than 100,000 bbl. made 
up of small parcels to Lebanon, Phil- 
ippines, Colombia, El Salvador, Cey- 
lon, Tangier, Singapore, Siam, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Egypt, Ma- 


laya, Dominican Republic, Trieste, 
Nicaragua. 


Some officials in the milling trade 
anticipate a decline in export flour 
production prior to the close of the 


current crop year and there is a 
feeling that mill production, when 
the present orders are completed, 


will drop below capacity runs. How- 
ever, there is nothing concrete at 
the present time to confirm this pre- 
dicted trend. 

Domestic trade is seasonal and 
supplies are moving freely. Quota- 
tions March 28: top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William 
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and the British Columbia boundary 
$11.10@11.80; second patents $10.60 
@11.30, second patents to bakers 
$9.85@ 10.05; all prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: In addition to 
the substantial flour orders already 
placed by the British Ministry of 
Food for second half April and May 
shipment, within the International 
Wheat Agreement, further sales have 
been made on a Class II basis. Trad- 
ers report that this business also 
reached satisfactory proportions. The 
expectation is that the Ministry will 
also place more orders, on a Class II 
basis, for May shipment. 

A U.S. milling company has sold 
10,000 tons flour to Egypt in competi- 
tion with Canadian mills. The Egyp- 
tian inquiry, initiated by the Min- 
istry of Supply, was for 20,000 tons 
milled from No. 5 wheat outside 
IWA, and the balance has still to be 
bought either from the U.S. or Can- 
ada. Egypt bought 20,000 tons from 
Canada at the beginning of March. 

The domestic trade is still active 
and some attractive orders have 
been placed by the larger bakeries. 
Quotations March 28: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.40 bbl., 
seconds $10.80 bbl., bakers $10.70 
bbl., all less cash discounts in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

Little interest is being shown in 
winter wheat flour, the price level 
being too high to warrant the at- 
tention of overseas buyers. Quota- 
tions March 28: export $4.75, 100 Ib., 


f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The demand for winter wheat is 
poor and there is nothing moving 
into overseas markets. Quotations 


March 28: $1.83@1.85 bu., f.o.b. ship- 


ping point. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed slumped in 
the week ending March 30, with most 
of the decline developing late in the 
period when grain markets tumbled. 
Buying interest was reported very 
light, and quotations were in a wide 
range on bran. Bran values were off 
$3@3.50 for the week, standard 
midds. $2@3 and other types $1@1.50. 
Quotations March 30: Bran $49.50@ 
51, standard midds. $51@52, flour 
midds. $53, red dog $54. 

Kansas City: Universal weakness 
in the formula feed business, feed 
grains and other ingredients led to a 
sharp decline in millfeed prices this 
week. The decline gained momentum 


late last week and with the weak- 
ness in grain March 30 a limit 
slump was experienced in millfeed 


futures. This put cash millfeed prices 
below the $50 mark during a period 
when the market normally is on an 
upturn. Only a pick-up in formula 
feed business and some new confi- 
dence in the market displayed by in- 
gredient buyers may turn millfeed 
around. Quotations March 30: Bran 
$48.507 49, shorts $49@49.50 sacked, 
Kansas City. This represents a de- 
cline of $3 on shorts and $3.75 on 
bran during the week. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with supplies ample: Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, March 27: 
Bran $51.25, shorts $51.25. Both 
bran and shorts declined $1.25 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been slow 
with bran unchanged and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 26: bran $51.50@52, gray 
shorts $51.50@52. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was poor 
and closing quotations were $1 low- 
er on bran and $1 lower on shorts. 
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Quotations, straight cars, March 28: 
bran $53@54, mill run $53.50@54.50, 
shorts $54@55. Mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: There was a good de- 
mand for bran last week, and while 
shorts were rather slow, all offerings 
of both were well absorbed. Quota- 
tions March 27: bran $60, gray shorts 
$59.50 @60.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, about $2 lower on bran 
and $2.75 off on shorts, compared 
to a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to fall with bran off 75¢ and 
shorts off $1. Demand was sufficient 
to take all supplies, coming from 
mixers and jobbers in the immedi- 
ate area. Quotations March 27: bran 
$51@51.50, shorts $51@51.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed mar- 
ket was fairly quiet last week with 
quotations more representative of 
asking prices rather than going 
values. Dealers reported that sales 
for the most part were on the job- 
bing side as to volume with buyers 
holding off as long as they could be- 
fore coming to a price agreement. 
Spring bran closed 50¢@$1 lower, 
while middlings held unchanged. 
Quotations March 28: spring bran 
$67.50, middlings $65. 

Philadelphia: A tinge of irregu- 
larity crept into the local millfeed 
market last week in what some 
observers predicted was the begin- 
ning of an easier undertone. It was 
reported that demand for offal has 
contracted farther so that supplies 
are more than adequate. The March 
28 quotation on bran was off $1 
from the previous week to $66, while 
standard midds. rose 50¢ to $66.50, 
and red dog was unchanged at $68.50. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow all over the tri-state territory 
last week. Wholesalers state that 
wholesale grain merchants in out-of- 
town places are buying from farm- 
ers of the area who stored a lot 
of grain last year anid sell it at un- 
der-the-market quotations. Further- 
more, local grain stores find it to 
their advantage to buy locally and 
cultivate farmers’ trade in the fu- 
ture. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, March 28: bran $64.30@ 
64.40, standard midds. $63.30@64.90, 
flour midds. $65.40@65.90, red dog 
$65.90 @66.70. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds showed a tend- 
ency to do better last week, and 
despite a rise in production closed 
the week with a general rise in all 
types with middlings leading the 
way. A better demand developed 
from the formula feed producers, 
who were the best takers in some 
weeks, inasmuch as they are enjoy- 
ing a better demand for their prod- 
ucts. Production ran some few hun- 
dred tons better than a week earlier 
because two of the larger mills 
turned out a large amount of flour 
to compensate for the expected holi- 
day slackness in demand and short- 
er working schedules. Quotations 
March 27: standard bran $60@61, 
standard midds. $60@61, flour midds. 
$61.50@62.50, red dog $61.50@62.50. 


Chicago: Millfeeds met only spotty 
trading interest during most of the 
week ending March 30, and almost 
none on the final day when grain 
prices started their sharp decline. At 
the end of the week prices were off 
50¢ to $1.50 for the period. Quota- 
tions: Bran $56.50, standard midds. 
$56.50, flour midds. $57.50@58.50, red 
dog $58.50@59.50. 

St. Louis: Interest in millfeeds 
last week was stagnant with the 
only demand for actual immediate 
requirements. Supplies are more than 
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sufficient to meet the demand. Quo- 
tations March 26: bran $56.25@ 
56.50, shorts $56.254 56.50, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: Millfeed markets 
sagged last week and again nar- 
rowed the prices of bran and gray 
shorts. Bran declined $1 and shorts 
$1.25, and the demand was very 
slack. Mills were not pressing. Fu- 
tures are showing a tendency to turn 
downward in the face of poor de- 
mand. Quotations March 28: bran 
and shorts both $60@61.25. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with demand 
more brisk and plants operating sev- 
en days a week, 24 hours a day, to 
capacity. Mills are sold well into 
April. Quotations March 27: red bran 
and mill run $54, middlings $59; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $61, 
middlings $66; to California: red 
bran and mill run $61.50, middlings 
$66.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Portland: 
ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued draggy. In spite of low flour 
grind, demand is still not sufficient 
to take care of offerings, and there 
was an easy undertone to the market 
all the way through. California buy- 
ers are not supporting the market, 
and cheap grains plus slow feed busi- 


Millrun $54, midds. $60 


ness have discouraged local buyers 
from taking on any more millfeed 
than they absolutely need. Market 


was nominally $55, delivered common 
transit points, but here and there 
were reports of prices slightly under 
this figure. 


To RENEW! 


Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 


appear this year as Section Two of the April 28 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1953 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 


The Northwestern Miller 
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Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Winnipeg: The usual keen demand 
for millfeeds continues with the bulk 
of the production from western mills 
moving into the eastern provinces 
Prices remain generally steady. Quo- 


tations March 27, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 


mills, $51@55, shorts $51@55, mid- 
dlings $53@57; all prices cash car- 
lot. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 
Toronto-Montreal; Despite the in- 
creased activity in the flour market, 
leading to a greater offtake of mill- 
feeds, supplies are not yet pressing 
on the market. Some country mills 
are finding sales at the mill door 
to be more advantageous pricewise 
than the offers for shipment to ex- 
port markets. Quotations March 28: 


bran $64.50, shorts $63, middlings 
$65, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: There has been no 


change in the millfeed picture here 
for several weeks. Volume of busi- 
ness is only fair with little export. 
Due to the limited buying here the 
range of offerings from prairie mills 
has been small. Mills are now quot- 
ing a cash car price of $55.25 for 
bran, shorts and middlings. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices moved down 


about 10¢ sack last week, and buying 
interest remained light. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $4.7844.80, medium 
rye $4.55874.60, dark rye $3.78@3.80. 


flour bookings 


New York: Rye 
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were routine, in small fill-in lots. 
Quotations March 28: pure white pat- 
ents $5.40@5.50. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket gave a rather dull performance 
last week. Most bakers showed lit- 
tle interest in the dark flour at lat- 
est mill postings but admitted that 
supplies were not large and they 
might be taking small amounts to 
tide them over in coming weeks un- 
less prices decline to furnish an op- 
portunity for broader buying. The 
March 28 quotation on rye white 
of $5.50@5.60 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remained fair. Quotations 
March 26: pure white $5.43, medi- 
um $5.23, dark $4.43, rye meal $4.93. 

Portland: Quotations March 27: 
white rye $7, pure dark $6. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour re- 
mained slow in the central states 
area during the week ending March 
28. Some price resistance was noted, 
and buyers did not appear to be 
eager to stock up. Quotations March 
28: white patent rye $5.02@5.10, me- 
dium $4.82@4.90, dark $4@4.02. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour picked 
up slightly last week, helped along 
by a reduction of 10¢ sack and also 
influenced by the religious holidays 
in the offing. Mills were looking for 
a poor reception on their offerings 
this week as it is understood rye 
flour business will go through the 
usual slack period. Local area bak- 
ers were reported to be well sup- 
plied with flour for the time being 
after last week’s sale of flour, while 
the eastern trade is expected to come 
back into the market shortly after 
the holidays inasmuch as it is un- 
derstood storage stocks in that area 
are not substantial. Quotations 
March 27: white rye $5.51@5.53, me- 
dium rye $5.31@5.33, dark rye $4.51 
@4.53. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour fell 
back to the dull side after a little 
buying flurry earlier. Buyers seemed 
hesitant to place orders on the again- 
quiet market and hoped for lower 
quotations later. Directions were 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, March 28: rye flour, fancy 
white No. 1 $5.25@5.47, medium $5.05 
@5.27, dark $4.25@4.90, blended 
$5.80@5.95, rye meal $4.85@4.97. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Despite the ef- 
forts of salesmen to drum up busi- 
ness sales are slow. A recession is 
expected at this time of the year 
when the weather begins to warm 
up, but the demand is even smaller 
than that usually experienced at the 
end of March. Quotations March 28: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Domestic and export in- 
terest in rolled oats and oatmeal 
has fallen off considerably with the 
approach of warmer weather. ‘Trade 
is light but prices remain steady. 
Quotations March 28: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.70@4.90 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.657@5.90; all prices cash car- 
lot. 
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SCANLAN TO HANDLE TWINE 
MINN?:-APOLIS—Ivan Scanlan & 

Co., Minneapolis, has been appointed 
a manufacturer's representative for 
the J. C. Shuford Co., Chicago, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
The Minneapolis firm will handle 
“Modelo” baler and binder twines in 
the Northwest area, selling through 
local distributors and dealers. 
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HONORED—Jessel J. Hardy, Hardy & Sons Baking Co., Flint, Mich., was 
honored by Michigan bakers and allied men at the group’s 10th annual Game 
Dinner recently. Hosts were John Vieira, Standard Milling Co., Jackson (left), 
and Tom Korn, Aikman Bread Co., Port Huron. The plaque proclaims Mr. 
Hardy “the oldest operating baker in Michigan.” (Sixty-six of his 85 years 
have been spent in the baking industry.) 





N.W. FEED MEN TO HEAR 
TALK ON “COCKEYED TIMES” 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. J. Gramlich, 
director of agricultural and forestry 
development, Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway System, Chicago, will 
speak at a meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. April 6. 

The meeting will be held at Hotel 
Radisson, with cocktails served at 
5:30 in the Italian Room and dinner 
at 7 p.m. in the Gold Room. 

Mr. Gramlich, with North Western 
for the past 10 years, was head of the 
animal husbandry department at the 
University of Nebraska for 22 years 
before he joined the railway. His topic 
will be “These Cockeyed Times.” 

The association membership wil! 
act on a proposed revision in the or- 
ganization’s constitution and by-laws 


to be submitted by a committee com- 
posed of L. O. Hauskins,: Nutrena 
Mills, Ine., chairman; George Smith, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and R. 
A. Blomfield, Blomfield-Swanson Bro- 
kerage. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR INCREASE 


VANCOUVER—Despite the short- 
ness of the month, flour shipments 
from this port in February were the 
largest in months, totaling 309,251 
bbl. This figure compares with 181,- 
649 bbl. in January and 276,514 bbl. 
in February last year. 

For the first two months of this 
year, exports totaled 490,900 bbl. 
against 481,751 bbl. in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

One third of the February clear- 
ances were for India, amounting to 











SALES CLINIC—Plans to expand and intensify the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.’s 
sales program were discussed at a recent two-day sales clinic held at the 
company’s main office in Minneapolis. The firm’s general sales policy was 
presented by L. S. Strong, president. R. R. Strong, secretary, highlighted 
general trends and changes in the milling industry. C. R. Veeck, sales man- 
ager, outlined new sales techniques and mechanics. Forthcoming advertising 
and promotion plans were announced by L. B. Feldman, sales promotion 
manager. Attending the clinic were: Front, left to right: J. A. Rist, Jr., W. A. 
French, G. A. Carlson, A. J. Bury, Robert Ralph, L. B. Feldman. Center: 
O. K. Fredriksen, L. S. Strong, Carl Thomer, R. R. Strong, J. H. Harders, 
C. R. Veeck. Back: B. A. Hollen, A. W. Strong, Jr., E. Orvis, D. A. Hamilton, 


H. L. Kell, H. L. Larsen, R. G. Swanson. 
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105,219 bbl. The Philippines took 85,- 
447 bbl., while other movements in- 
cluded: China 30,323, U.K. 22,999, 
Japan 24,182, Central America 12,502, 
Straits Settlements 10,086, Ecuador 
4,133, East Indies 3,673, Thailand 
3,624, Panama 2,567, Arabia 2,249, 
Colombia 1,737 and Peru 510 bbl. 
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MNF HEAD EMPHASIZES 
VALUE OF COMPETENT 
ACCOUNTING PRACTICES 


KANSAS CITY—The value of com- 
petent flour mill accounting was 
stressed by Ralph C. Sowden, presi- 
dent, Millers National Federation, at 
a meeting of the Flour Mill Account- 
ants Assn. in Kansas City March 27. 
A good accountant is extremely im- 
portant in the milling business if he 
knows’ thoroughly the company’s 
business and is able to evaluate the 
effectiveness of each of the company’s 
operations, the president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, said. 

Reduction of milling capacity is not 
the whole answer to the problem of 
declining mill profits, the speaker 
said, because the industry must have 
a certain capacity potential available 
to meet any eventuality in world 
conditions. Careful, thorough ac- 
counting is a prime factor in carrying 
the milling industry successfully 
through “booms or busts.” 

Two major functions of a good 
milling accountant are to study and 
evaluate the three phases of the flour 
milling business—grain buying, flour 
selling and millfeed selling, and to 
keep track of costs of milling opera- 
tions. Accountants must keep man- 
agement informed on long and short 
positions and the profit and loss situ- 
ation. And continual analysis of costs 
to determine the most important al- 
lowable expenses is a vital activity, 
Mr. Sowden declared. 

At the day-long meeting, members 
of the association analyzed account- 
ing procedures under the direction of 
Milo Straney, American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas. Twenty men par- 
ticipated in the discussion. 
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Cosmopolitan 
New York Market 


Poses Sales Problems 


NEW YORK—A recent survey in- 
to the sizes of the various racial and 
cultural groups living within the 
eight million population of the New 
York market offers a possible key 
to some of the changes that have 
come in the flour and bakery busi- 
nesses. The Joseph Jacobs Organiza- 
tion, specialist in Jewish promotion, 
has numbered this group at 2,501,500 
people—more than the entire popula- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

This is the largest segment, and the 
research firm found that 80% buy 
kosher products and 64% follow some 
of the stricter dietary regulations. 

The group with Italian origins ranks 
next with 1,492,720 persons and after 
the Puerto Ricans, Dominicans and 
Cubans, there are 650,120 Negroes, 
526,155 Germans and 105,768 Aus- 
trians. Swedes and Norwegians have 
66,207 and 58,461 respectively, and 
after listing descendants of every 
European country, the “members of 
other small culture groups as well as 
the balance of families in which the 
housewife and her mother were born 
in the U.S. add up to only 1,224,772 
people.” 
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Strike Threat By 
Elevator Workers 
at Lakehead Ports 


FT. WILLIAM, ONT.—A strike of 
grain elevator employees at Ft. Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur threatens and 
is scheduled to go into effect April 6 
unless certain differences of opinion 
over a clause in the interim agree- 
ment between the elevator employees 
and employers are not settled by that 
date. 

The union representing the work- 
ers claims that the owners have 
failed to live up to an agreement 
signed a year ago. At that time the 
workers were awarded a 40-hour 
week and an increase in pay. The 
union officials contend that the ele- 
vator operators have lived up to the 
wage agreement but have failed to 
sign the agreement for a 40-hour 
work week. 

They charge that the companies 
are splitting the work crews and 
sending them home in the early part 
of the week, only to recall them for 
work on Saturday at straight time. 
The dispute covers approximately 
1,600 employees at the Lakehead. 

Representatives of terminal eleva- 
tors say the present stand of the 
union is based on the claim that a 
40-hour work week which was ac- 
ceptable to them last fall is not sat- 
isfactory today, although the agree- 
ment was signed as effective until 
Dec. 31, 1953. 

In a statement March 24, the ter- 
minal elevator operators said the 
matter of the Saturday holiday was 
never discussed last September dur- 
ing negotiations, “due to our assump- 
tion that all persons agreed that the 
flow of western grain to export mar- 
kets should not be interrupted. 

“Now we discover that the union 
wishes to close the door between 
western farmers and their markets 
for two days out of seven, thereby 
affecting the economy of western 
Canada by a weekend shoutdown of 
grain shipments. 

“The facts are that a settlement 
agreement covering wages and work- 
ing conditions up to Dec. 31, 1953, 
was signed by J. L. Pateman, chair- 
man of the union, and P. C. Watt, 
chairman of the employers commit- 
tee, on Sept. 19, 1952, at Port Arthur. 
The agreement was certified as cor- 
rect by Mr. McNamara, then Deputy 
Minister of Labor, who had been pres- 
ent throughout the negotiations.” 

A strike of grain elevator workers 
has been in progress in Vancouver 
since Feb. 16 and has caused a loss 
of business for Canada. Hopes for a 
record shipping season out of British 
Columbia, with movement expected 
to reach 10 million bushels a month, 
have now receded. Repeated efforts 
to come to terms have failed and 
those concerned are currently study- 
ing an offer by the federal govern- 
ment to arbitrate the dispute. 

The striking workers at Vancou- 
ver are represented by a different 
union from the workers at the Lake- 
head ports and the two strikes are 
not related. The projected Lakehead 
strike concerns the Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employ- 
ees (AFL-TLC). 

The grain stock position in eastern 
Canada is relatively good. There is 
enough grain in the elevators on the 
St. Lawrence, at Georgian Bay ports 
and in transit to cover expected ocean 
sailings for at least six weeks after 
the opening of navigation in the St. 
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Lawrence, scheduled for around April 
6. The flour mills will also have ade- 
quate supplies for the time being. A 
protracted stoppage at the Lakehead 
could have serious results later, how- 
ever. 
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MAJOR BAKING CHANGES 
DUE, MINNESOTANS TOLD 


ST. PAUL — Two developments, 
bulk handling of materials and con- 
tinuous mixing, will bring major 
changes to the baking industry in 
the next five years, it was predicted 
by Ralph E. Gaylord, director of 
products control, General mills, Inc., 
in a talk here March 26. 

Mr. Gaylord voiced his contention 
at a meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. Host 
at the dinner preceding the meeting 
was the Schmidt Brewing Co. in 





whose club rooms the activities were.# 


held. Sixty-four were in attendance. 
Speaking of continuous mixing Mr. 
Gaylord said, “I have seen it and it 
will work. Bakers must consider it.” 
“We will see common use of bulk 
handling in the next five years for 


sugar, flour, shortening and maybe- 


milk and salt,”’ said Mr. Gaylord. 

A tight labor market and stress on 
sanitation were cited by Mr. Gay- 
lord as reasons for bringing on these 
shifts in the baking industry. 

The GMI official told the allied 
group to heed the warnings of bakers 
because “‘changes come from bakers.” 
The consumer, in turn, dictates what 
the baker should produce. 

The industry, he warned, has been 
weakened by a diminishing force of 
skilled bakers. Good men should not 
be asked to specialize. Rather, he 
said, they should learn all the phases 
of bakery production and merchan- 
dising. Allied men, he added, must 
point out to bakers the dangers of 
premiums as competition gets keener. 

June 12-14 were set as the dates 
for the annual fishing party. The 
event will be held at Lake Mille Lacs, 
with R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper 
Co., accepting reservations. 





Herman Druce 


TRAFFIC—E. W. Morrison, president 
of the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Herman Druce as traffic 
manager of the company. Mr. Druce 
previously was district traffic manag- 
er for General Mills, Inc., at Oklahoma 
City, after having served in the traf- 
fic departments of the company at 
Wichita Falls, El] Reno and Oklahoma 
City. 





Eg Miami ve Fe 





Leo W. Bayles 


PRESIDENT—Formerly vice _ presi- 
dent in charge of the New England 
area for Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, Leo W. Bayles has been elected 
president of the company. He suc- 
ceeds the late Ralph D. Ward. Mr. 
Bayles was one of the original owners 
of the Yankee Cake Co. prior to its 
purchase by Drake, and was at one 
time president of the New England 
Bakers Assn. 





Final plans for the allied trades’ 
phase of the annual convention of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
May 4-5 at the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, were announced. 

The next meeting of the group was 
set for April 24, at which time a 
committee headed by Harold L. 
Kevern, Swift & Co., president of the 
group, will present a proposal for 
forming a production club. 
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150 ATTEND ARWELL, INC., 
SEMINAR ON SANITATION 


CHICAGO — A special sanitation 
seminar, sponsored by Arwell, Inc., 
industrial sanitation firm, Waukegan, 
Ill., March 20 at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, was attended by more than 
150 persons. A complete round-up 
discussion of up-to-date sanitation 
in most of its phases was presented. 

Opening the all-day program was 
W. W. Scott of Arwell, who wel- 
comed the representatives of bak- 
ers, the grain, feed and milling 
trades and representatives of state 
and city departments of sanitation. 
Cochairmen of the meeting were J. 
P. Irvine and Emmet Champion, both 
of Arwell. 

To open the program a film, show- 
ing the characteristics of the Norway 
and roof rat, was shown. The first 
speaker of the day was William D. 
Fitzwater, U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind. 

There are three phases of rat con- 
trol, said Mr. Fitzwater during his 
talk on rodent control. They are sani- 
tation, rat proofing and reduction. 
Sanitation is most important, he said, 
and this involves taking away cover 
and food from the rodents. 

To proof against rats, resistant ma- 
terials are used in building, and many 
measures can be taken in plant con- 
struction to assure that rats and 
other rodents do not infest the prop- 
erty. 

There are several methods to con- 
trol rodents once they are present, 
although none of them are too effec- 
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tive as compared to the advantages 
of an over-all sanitation program. A 
few of the methods he described were 


trapping, gas, poison, virus glue 
board, shooting and clubbing, and 
ultrasonics. 

He warned that once rats are 


cleaned from an area, mice come in, 
and that one should be prepared to 
cope with them. 

William Walmsley, principal emer- 
itus, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, next gave a discussion of 
insect and rodent proofing. He said 
that firms engaged in the preparation 
of food should build the rats out, 
and then have frequent interior and 
exterior inspections. He gave in de- 
tail the best methods of building 
and outlined an inspection program. 
Flying insects should be kept out by 
the use of fine mesh screens, he said. 

Louis A. King, director of sanita- 
tion of the AIB, speaking on practi- 
cal insect control, said that a pro- 
gram probably was 80% housekeep- 
ing and 20% application of insecti- 
cides. In the use of insecticides, he 
said, it should be remembered that 
they only augment, and that alone 
they are not enough. He said that 
it also should be remembered that 
insecticides are poisonous, and that 
they are adulterants. 

After describing the various types 
of insecticides, Mr. King pointed out 
that sanitation is the way we live, 
and that there is no line of demarca- 
tion between sanitation and mainte- 
nance. In using insecticides, he said, 
a single employee should be appoint- 
ed to apply them, and precautions 
should be taken to prevent poisoning. 

In closing, he said that hard work 
and good sanitation practices accom- 
plish much toward insect control. 

Opening the afternoon program, 
Shelbey T. Grey, U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration, Chicago, described 
the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act, and outlined the work of the 
FDA in its administration. The health 
of the consuming public is the pri- 
mary consideration of the FDA, he 
said. The FDA tries to prevent as 
well as protect, he added. 

During his discussion, he said it is 
unlikely that industry will be af- 
fected adversely by FDA activities as 
long as the principles of good house- 
keeping are followed. 

Dr. E. H. Parfitt, assistant direc- 
tor of the Evaporated Milk Assn., 
Chicago, talked of the scope of the 
sanitation program in the dairy in- 
dustry. Such efforts, he said, are re- 
warded by the complete consumer ac- 
ceptance of dairy products. 

Harold Wainess, chief sanitary of- 
ficer of the Chicago Board of Health, 
described the broad program of that 
organization to promote health and 
prevent disease. The agency, he 
pointed out, enters into almost all 
phases of production and marketing 
of food in the area as well as con- 
cerning itself with insect and rodent 
control and water, sewage and hous- 
ing. . 

The seminar was concluded with a 
tour of the American Institute of 
Baking. 

The purpose of the meeting, said 
spokesmen of Arwell, is to foster a 
better understanding and evaluation 
of the responsibilities of both indus- 
try and those engaged in sanitation 
and pest control. 
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PURCHASE N. Y. FEED MILL 

THREE MILE BAY, N.Y.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott Brownell of Tribes Hill, 
near Amsterdam, have purchased the 
business and feed mill owned by Har- 
ry Hubbard of Three Mile Bay. The 
Brownells will also run the GLF store 
at Three Mile Bay. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Louis D. Mallett, 38, president of 
Mallett & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, man- 
ufacturer of icing bases and machin- 
ery, has been elected to membership 
in the Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion. To be eligible for membership 
in the organization, a man must have 
become president of a company doing 
at least a million dollars a year be- 
fore reaching the age of 39. Mr. Mal- 
lett organized his present company 
in 1939 at the age of 24. 

* 

F. A. McBride and J. M. Butts of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spent several days recently in the 
company’s New York offices. 

2 


Bernard J. Rothwell Il and A. P. 
Doerer, both from the Boston offices 
of Bay State Milling Co., were elect- 
ed members of the New York Bakers 
Club, Inc., at the March meeting. 

® 


Personnel of the Dobeckmun Co. 
from across the country recently 
honored Thomas F. Dolan, first and 
only president of the company, with 
an anniversary and gift plaque in ob- 
servance of the firm's 25th anniver- 
sary year It was a partnership of 
Mr. Doiaa, Logan A. Becker and 
John Munson, from whose names the 
company title was taken, that first 
began packaging operations in 1927. 
Dobeckmun, with headquarters in 
Cleveland, has a_ subsidiary, Ben- 
Mont Papers in Bennington, Vt., a 
plant in Berkeley, Cal., an ink plant 
and paper mill in Vermont. 

oe 

E. E. Kelm and W. F. Gage, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis, were New York 
Produce Exchange guests of Tom 
Connolly of the same company re- 
cently. Lawrence F. Orbe, Jr.. New 
Jersey Flour Mills Co. of Clifton, was 
another New York visitor last week. 

2 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
spoke at the annual meeting -of the 
National Federation of Grain Coop- 


eratives in Washington, D.C., last 
week. He also conferred with Her- 
man Fakler of the federation’s Wash- 
ington office. They discussed plans 
for the program at the federation 
convention in May. 
a 
Miss Marjorie Silverstein, a dieti- 
tian from Australia, visited Wheat 
Flour Institute offices in Chicago last 
week. She was especially interested 
in institute materials concerning 
school feeding. 


Dr. C. H. Goulden, chief of the ce- 
real division in the Canadian govern- 
ment’s department of agriculture, has 
been awarded the 1953 gold medal of 
the Professional Institute of civil 
servants for his services to grain 
production. Dr. Goulden supervised 
the work which led to the establish- 
ment of such wheat varieties as Re- 
nown, Regent and Redman. 

& 

G. R. Wileox has been appointed 
manager of a new plant at Baden, 
Ont., acquired by Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd. The company is prominently en- 
gaged in the Canadian grain mer- 
chandising business and operates ex- 
tensive facilities for processing flax- 
seed and soybeans. The plant was 
worked by Dominion Linseed Oil Co., 
Ltd., until its close in June, 1952. 
Mr. Wilcox says that the plant will 
operate under the name of Baden 
Linseed Oil Mills. 

@ 

D. J. Russell, president of the Du- 
luth-Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn., visited Francis M. Franco, the 
company’s New York representative, 
during an eastern’ business trip. 
George E. Kelley, general manager 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., also stopped off in New York 
and saw Mr. Franco on his way back 
from a Florida vacation. 

oS 

Robert J. Keith, vice president in 
charge of advertising and marketing, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 





NEW BROKERAGE FIRM—Doyle, Dicke & Siewers is the corporate name 





of a brokerage firm organized in Chicago recently to offer a complete broker- 
age service to the formula feed industry, including the handling of dried milk 
and whey products, and to act as manufacturers’ agents for the brewing and 
pharmaceutical industries. Pictured above are the principals in the company. 
From left to right, they are: Robert L. Dicke, Robert M. Doyle and A. C. 
Siewers, Jr. Mr. Doyle has been for many years an independent broker of 
feed ingredients, specializing in soybean oil meal and other protein concen- 
trates. Mr, Dicke was until recently general manager of a whey manufacturing 
company, and Mr, Siewers, a former executive of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
and Albert Schwill & Co., has been connected with the malting, brewing and 
pharmaceutical industries. Headquarters for the new organization are at 
2050 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. The telephone number is HArrison 7-5070. 


will speak at a meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Minneapolis April 1 
at the Nicollet Hotel. His topic will 
be “Are We Teaching or Preaching 
Advertising?” 


William H. Pinchin, vice president 
and managing director of Renown 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. C. L. 
Weckman becomes general manager 
of Renown. The two mills are con- 
trolled by Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., of 
which R. J. Pinchin is president. 

é 

Paul W. Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill. is in St. Francis 
Hospital, Peoria, recuperating from 
a surgical operation performed 
March 17. 

e 


A. G. Ehenberger, vice president 
and sales manager, and King Aitken, 
sales director, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, were visitors at 
the offices of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, recently. 

* 


E. C. Dreyer, president of Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Dreyer have returned from Mineral 
Wells, Texas, where they spent their 
winter vacation. 


Ray D. Allison, works manager 
since 1950 of the J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati, baking equipment manufac- 
turer, has been elected vice president 
in charge of production engineering 
and manufacturing. 

* 


R. A. Kipp, president of Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., Winnipeg grain processing ma- 
chinery firm, was a visitor at The 
Northwestern Miller March 25. 

oo 

R. M. Finch, Chicago manager of 
the flour mill service division of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., spent March 
23 and 24 in Minneapolis on business. 

é 

R. S. Berglund, news editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, is the father of 
twins, a son and a daughter, born 
March 10. The Berglunds have an- 
other child, David, aged 3. 

s 

J. Paul Smith of the J. Paul Smith 
Co., broker, Fort Worth, and his fam- 
ily visited in New Orleans last week. 

e 

Gerard R. Williams, president of 
the Williams Baking Co., Scranton, 
Pa., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Scranton Chamber 
of Commerce to represent the food 
manufacturing industry. 

as 

H. R. Cramer, vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales in 
the southern region of General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, has returned 
from a business trip to New Orleans 
and from the annual meeting of the 
Texas Wholesale Grocers Assn. in 
Fort Worth. 

- 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager of 
the special products division of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is on 
an extended trade trip in California. 

@ 

Francis H. McKown, assistant sec- 
retary of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, who has been ill in a Wichita 
hospital, is reported slowly convalesc- 
ing. 

& 

Ernest A. Wall, president and man- 
ager, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, is a patient at the 
Research Hospital in Kansas City. 
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CHICAGO FLOUR MEN PICK 
3 NATIONAL DELEGATES 


CHICAGO—An all-business meet- 
ing, with several important matters 
settled, was conducted by the Chica- 
go Association of Flour Distributors 
the evening of March 20 at the Fur- 
niture Club here. About 26 members 
attended. 

Presided over by Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
president of the group, the meeting 
began with various committee re- 
ports. Reporting were Stanley Wag- 
ner, E. S. Wagner & Co., reporting 
for the auditing committee; Frank 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., con- 
ference; M. D. Kraft, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., membership, and Ward 
Miller, Sheridan Flouring Mill, Inc., 
program. 

Three new members were admit- 
ted into the group. They are: Luke 
Lyons, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Thomas M. McGrath, Capital City 
Products Co., and Robert L. Conlin, 
E. E. Kendall & Co. It was announced 
that the summer outing of the group 
will be at the Rolling Green Country 
Club July 9. 

Delegates to the national conven- 
tion of the flour distributors, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at the William Penn Ho- 
tel May 17-18, were named. They 
are: Mr. Larsen; Mr. Miller, and Rob- 
ert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co. 
The alternate is Mr. Kraft. 

A committee was named to se- 
lect the honor man for the year. 
The annual custom of the club is to 
name a person from their group who 
has contributed most to the industry 
in the past year. The award is made 
at the annual outing. The committee 
is composed of Lloyd R. Merrill, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Rhudy Bemmels, and 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co. 
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HISTORIC MILL BURNS 

WAYNESBORO, VA. Historic 
Gardner Mill, built in this city in 
1850, was totally destroyed by fire 
early March 22. Damages from the 
blaze, which also razed nine other 
buildings, was estimated at over a 
half million dollars. Destroyed with 
the mill was another building hous- 
ing a grain elevator and the Foster 
Feed Store. The mill property was 
valued at $100,000 along with the 
grain elevator, while the Foster Feed 
Store loss was said to be approxi- 
mately $20,000. 
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BAKING BROKERAGE FIRM 
FORMED IN CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND—tThe establishment 
of Betzold & Buckingh:m, Inc., food 
merchandising brokers of bulk ingre- 
dients for the baking and confection- 
ery trade of northeastern Ohio, has 
been announced by Nestor B. Betzold 
and Malcolm B. Buckingham. 

The firm, located in the Standard 
Bldg. here, will concentrate its dis- 
tribution in the Cleveland, Akron, 
Canton and Youngstown areas. 

Mr. Betzold, formerly general sales 
and advertising manager for Durkee 
Famous Foods, has had experience in 
the food industry both in marketing 
and operations. He is past chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Buckingham served as district 
sales manager for Durkee Famous 
Foods for six years and in 1952 won 
the greater Glidden award for mer- 
chandising and _ salesmanship. He 
served during World War II and is a 
graduate of Ohio State University 
and attended Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 
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Estimate of World Bread Grain 
Production Up 3 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON World bread 
grain production in 1952 was about 
264 million short tons, according to 
the latest estimate of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. This 
is about 3 million tons above the 
previous estimate and 23 million tons 
larger than the 1951 production. 

The current estimate for bread 
grains (wheat and rye) is the larg- 
est of record, exceeding the previous 
high outturn in 1938-39 by 6%. Prin- 
cipal revisions from the previous es- 


timate are for Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, harvest returns from both 
countries having exceeded earlier 


forecasts. 

The increase brings the world 
wheat estimate to 7,320 million bush- 
85 million bushels more than the 
previous estimate. This is 840 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the 1951 
production and 1,295 million bushels 


els, 


above the prewar average (1935-39). 
A large part of the increase over 
the prewar level is in North Amer- 
ica, with production in both Canada 
and the U.S. showing a sharp in- 
crease over that period. 


In addition to the large increase in 
North America, the 1952 harvest was 
moderately above the prewar level in 
all other continents. Increases over 
the 1951 crop were also general, and 
especially marked in the principal 
exporting countries. 


North American Supplies 
Wheat supplies at the 
of the crop year, July 1, in the US. 
were 1,545 million bushels, an in- 
crease of about 170 million bushels 
compared with beginning supply 
July 1, 1951. Domestic requirements 
are not significantly different from 
the 678 million bushels of the pre- 
ceding year. 


beginning 


Canada’s wheat supply 
beginning of the current year, was 
900 million bushels, compared with 
some 740 million a year earlier. Do- 
mestic requirements are currently 
estimated to be about 160 million 
bushels, 13 million below those of 
1951-52. Most of the 1952 harvest 
was very high grade wheat, in con- 
trast with the high proportion of 
low grade grain from the produc- 
tion of the past two seasons. 

Argentina’s 


Aug. 1, the 


excess over domestic 
requirements for the current season 
is now indicated to be about 160 
million bushels. This is in sharp con- 
trast with the situation last year, 
when the total supply was only about 
85 million bushels to carry the coun- 


try through 1952, putting the coun- 
try, for the first time, on a_ net 
import basis. The supply in Aus- 
tralia is estimated about 25 million 
bushels larger than for the previous 
year and provides about 95 million 
bushels available for export. This 
would cover the country’s quota of 
89 million bushels under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Supplies 
last season were low, and the quota 
was reduced to 72 million bushels 
for the 1951-52 wheat agreement 
year. 

In North America the current 
wheat estimate of 1,997 million bush- 
els is the largest of record, with a 
record crop in Canada and a US. 
crop the third largest of record. 
The 1952 production was 29% larger 
than the 1951 total and 84% larger 
than the prewar average. Rye pro- 


duction was 40 million bushels com- 
pared with 39 million in 1951 and 
54 million for 1935-39. A larger Ca- 


nadian crop offset a reduction in 
the US. 

Wheat production in Europe is still 
estimated at 1,650 million bushels. 
This is about 4% above the good out- 
turn in 1951. Increases are wide- 
spread throughout western Europe, 
but the bulk of the increase is in 
France and Italy. In eastern Europe, 
however, some decline from the good 
1951 harvest is indicated. Rye pro- 
duction in Europe is estimated at 
670 million bushels. This is slightly 
less than in 1951 and is well below 
average, mainly because of reduced 
acreage. 

Bread grain production in the Sovi- 
et Union appears to have been 
slightly below that of 1951. Some in- 
crease in wheat is estimated, which 
was, however, more than offset by a 
smaller rye crop. 

Wheat production in Asia is esti- 
mated at 1,630 million bushels. This 
is slightly larger than in 1951 and 
well above average. A good net in- 
crease in acreage is reported large- 
ly because of the substantial in- 
crease reported in Turkey. That in- 
crease, together with good yields, 
brought production to an all-time 
high in that country. Rye produc- 
tion in Asia was estimated at 27 
million bushels, compared with 25 
million in 1951 and the prewar aver- 
age of 15 million. 

Wheat production in Africa is still 
estimated at the record figure of 
175 million bushels. Good crops in 
French North Africa offset the less 
favorable outturns in Egypt and the 
Union of South Africa. Rye produc- 
tion is of no significance in this area. 

Boost in Argentina 

South America’s wheat production 
of 375 million bushels is the larg- 
est of any recent year principally 
because of the good outturn in Ar- 
gentina. That crop, now estimated 
at 285 million bushels, is the largest 
production since 1940-41. This is 
somewhat above earlier-season ex- 
pectations and is in sharp contrast 
with the small harvest of 77 mil- 
lion bushels reported for the past 
season. Rye production was at the 
record level of 50 million bushels 
largely because of the record har- 
vest in Argentina. The crop there, 
estimated at 49 million bushels, con- 
trasts with the poor crop of less than 
four million bushels last year and 
the prewar average of about 10 mil- 
lion. Unusually favorable growing 
conditions resulted in an abnormally 
large proportion of the acreage being 
harvested as grain. 

The latest estimate for Australia 
places the wheat harvest at 188 mil- 
lion bushels. This is somewhat bet- 
ter than had been expected. This is 
well above last year’s outturn of 160 
million bushels and the prewar av- 
erage of 170 million bushels. Rye is 
of no significance in this area. 
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W. B. RAYMOND APPOINTED 

MINNEAPOLIS—W. B. Raymond, 
recently in the sales department of 
the Standard Milling Co., has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
Checks Incorporated, Minneapolis, 
located in the Northwestern Bank 
Bldg., according to E. H. Dalldorf, 
president. Checks Incorporated is the 
licensee of Bondified Money Orders, 
which are handled coast to coast by 
Currency Services, Inc., in each city 
where licensed. Mr. Raymond has 
been associated for many years with 
the milling and baking industries. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 








Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





"ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS ©) 9) 








LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








eT v ee eeceseaamamamamantl 

SITUATION WANTED—FORMER ASSIST- 
ant comptroller of large multi-mill and 
xrain operation desires position of re- 
sponsibility Entire accounting, office 
management and administrative experi- 
ence, N.t trained with public accounting 
background. Address 599, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





YOUNG GERMAN MILLER WITH THREE 
years’ appre hip and some years’ 
experience a miller with German flour 
mills, now working in same capacity with 
Swedish mill, would like to work a year 
or two in medium size American mill 
For further details contact Afred C€ 
Toepfer, Inc., 1 Broadway, New York 4, 
Ma. Be 


ntiece 





HELP WANTED 


as eee v 


FLOUR SALESMEN 
Salesmen acquainted with both carlot 
and Le. baking trade in Boston, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh areas wanted to 
sell a complete line of flours, Address 
627, The Northwestern Miller, 2272 Board 
of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Hl. 




















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 





FOR SALE—HART-CARTER SCALPER- 
ator, 24x76; 6,000 bu, capacity. Open cir- 
cuit. Machine in excellent condition. Ad- 
dress 625, The Northwestern Miller, Board 
of Trade Bidg Kansas City 6, Mo 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v teamed 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 











scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bekery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Lu 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES “ 
v 


AN ESTATE 


AUCTION 


MONDAY, APRIL 13 
at 10 a.m. 


BAYARD, NEBRASKA 








A modern feed mill in 
the heart of the fertile 
North Platte Valley. 
Storage capacity 10,000 
bu. Complete with corn- 
cracking, barley - rolling, 
molasses - mixing and 
weighing equipment. 
Excellent custom and re- 
tail business. A money- 
maker. 

Selling for the Heirs of 
the Jake Ehrhart Estate. 


Request details of 


FORTNA-BLACK 
REALTY AUCTION CO. 


R. E. Fortna, Auctioneer 
427 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








Doubts Still Surround Winter 
Wheat Outlook in Southwest 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—A big ques- 
tion mark still hangs over the win- 
ter wheat crop, the Santa Fe Rail- 
way states in its March 30 crop re- 
port. 

“The 1953 winter wheat crop is still 
faced with the continuing dry weath- 
er, dry winds, insects and other un- 
favorable conditions which it has 
faced ever since it was planted last 
fall,’ the report says. 

“The rains and snows in late Feb- 
ruary and early March were of con- 
siderable benefit over most of the en- 
tire wheat territory,” it notes. “How- 
ever, the high winds which have 
plagued the small plants which have 
recently come up have placed a big 
question mark over the 1953 produc- 
tion. 

“The western tier of counties in the 
Texas panhandle, the adjacent coun- 


ties in eastern New Mexico, and the 
area from Hamlin and Crowell, Tex- 
as, to Oklahoma City are among the 
areas where most of the crop came 
up at the normal time last fall; how- 
ever, the dry winter and infestations 
of brown wheat mite, cut worms and 
other insects together with high 
winds are causing considerable con- 
cern about the wheat crop. Moisture 
generally has been just enough to 
carry the wheat plants from one week 
to the next.” 


State Reports 


The report makes these additional 
comments on individual states: 

Kansas—Warm weather during 
March, together with moisture dur- 
ing late February and early March, 
has started growth in practically all 
Kansas wheat fields with many fields 


showing green for the first time about 
March 15. Additional moisture is 
needed in most of the western part 
of the state where subsoil moisture 
is very deficient and surface moisture 
is sufficient only to carry the crop for 
a short time. Severe winds, such as 
occurred on March 20 and 21, caused 
considerable concern about the pos- 
sibility of the small wheat plants be- 
ing blown out entirely unless addi- 
tional moisture is received followed 
by warm growing weather without 
high winds. Reports of crown rot and 
mosaic continue to come from many 
of the western counties. 


Oklahoma—Oklahoma wheat pros- 
pects range from poor to fair, with 
some of the better prospects being in 
the southwestern part of the state 
and ranging across the state in a 
northeasterly direction, while fields 
in the Panhandle area show a rather 
poor pospect. This condition reflects 
the moisture pattern over the last 
several months, and any improvement 
in conditions will be dependent upon 
receipt of more than average mois- 
ture throughout the rest of the grow- 
ing season for this year’s wheat crop. 
Much of the northwestern Oklahoma 
wheat is small and will continue to 
show effects of high winds which 
seem to be hitting the crop with 
more than usual severity. 


Texas—The northern Texas wheat 
crop shows considerable improvement 
as does that in the rolling Plains area 
from Vernon to Abilene. Prospects in 
the Texas Panhandle and South 
Plains are generally below normal 
due to drouth and high winds and 
the fact that wheat generally did 
not come up at the normal time. 
Many farmers are using tillage meth- 
ods such as listing and chiseling in 
an effort to check further losses. 
Some reports of greenbugs, brown 
wheat mite, and cut worms are being 
received, although damage caused by 
these insects is still not as serious a 
threat as the continued lack of ade- 
quate moisture. 


Colorado—Winter wheat prospects 
in Colorado range from good in the 
northeastern part of the state to poor 
in the southeastern counties. The 
outlook in southeastern Colorado was 
somewhat improved by recent snows 
and rains, but the effects of late ger- 
mination, lack of subsoil moisture, 
and high winds have left their mark 
on the crop. Production will be de- 
pendent almost ent:rely on moisture 
received from now on. 


New Mexico — Continued high 
winds and recent lack of moisture 
have resulted in some damage to the 
eastern New Mexico wheat crop, al- 
though prospects generally are bet- 
ter than they were this time last year. 
There are some reports of damage 
from brown wheat mite and other 
insects, but it is felt that damage 
from these insects will be minor if 
additional moisture is received soon. 
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W. E. EVANS NAMED HEAD 
OF CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 


CHICAGO — William E. Evans, 
manager of Chicago plant properties 
of General Mills, Inc., was elected 
president of the Chicago Millers Club 
for the 1953-54 season at a meeting 
of the organization at the Furniture 
Club here the evening of March 26. 
More than 50 members and guests 
attended. 

Presiding at the meeting was 
Eugene J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., 
retiring president. Other officers 
elected at the meeting are: James N. 
Chisam, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
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first vice president; Robert H. Ernest, 
Quaker Oats Co., second vice presi- 
dent; W. L. Hamilton, Richardson 
Scale Co., secretary, and Kenneth 
McClelland, J. E. Rhoads & Sons, re- 
tained his post as treasurer. Reap- 
pointed as chairman of the program 
committee was Harry T. McKay, 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 

During the business meeting, vari- 
ous committee members made their 
reports, and it was indicated that 
considerable progress was made by 
the club during the preceding year. 
Twenty-nine new members were ac- 
quired, bringing the total member- 
ship to 85. 

Speaker for the evening was Paul 
Berg, consulting engineer, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., who spoke on bin flow problems 
and solutions. Program chairmen for 
the evening were Mr. Hamilton and 
V. E. Winfield, V. E. Winfield & 
Associates. 

Mr. Berg pointed out that the in- 
creased use of bulk ingredients in the 
manufacture of feed has made the 
problem of getting these ingredients 
out of bins of great importance. Since 
the bin flow of ingredients actual- 
ly is a part of the feed manufactur- 
ing process, interruption of flow ac- 
tually causes loss of production time 
and amounts to just as much a pro- 
duction stoppage as equipment fail- 
ure, he said. 


The primary cause for bin flow 
problems, he observed, lies in the 
characteristics of the ingredients 


stored, urging that steps be made to 
correct a part of the problem at the 
production end. 

Under the classification of fre- 
quently troublesome he placed bran, 
screenings, ground oats, ground bar- 
ley and corn gluten feed; occasion- 
ally troublesome, beet pulp, fish 
scrap, middlings, distillers grains and 
hominy; and seldom troublesome, a 
few are whole grains, oil seed meals, 
most minerals and vitamin premixes. 

Moisture content, fat content and 
the grind, or particle size Mr. Berg 
names as three factors which influ- 
ence flow. He recommended that the 
causes of this be corrected, rather 
than the effect. 

Humidity condition also was men- 
tioned by Mr. Berg as an influencing 
factor in ingredient flow, who con- 
cluded his remarks with a discussion 
of various size, shapes and types of 
storage bins, and methods for making 
them clean readily. 
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U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 

Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 
March 20, 1953 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barl'y 

Baltimore. 2,647 1,375 es ea 50 
Boston ... és a es ee ee 
Buffalo .. 12,487 1,915 1,361 90 508 

Afloat .. 359 ai “< es ‘0 
Chicago .. 10,546 7,303 6,031 1,143 280 

Afloat .. 419 . 7 . . 
Duluth ... 32,114 6,171 1,240 7 579 
Enid ..... 26,100 a _ ee 
Ft. Worth. 301 288 221 16 32 
Galveston. 3,121 2 > : 
Hutchins’n 16,679 : - oe 
Ind@’apolis. 1,152 1,644 56 15 , 
Kan. City. 7.319 843 140 96 37 
Milwaukee 719 236 852 a 64,07 
Mpls ... 14,449 5,804 2,629 72 «2,496 
New Orl. . 136 220 13 
New York. 1,146 4 1 
Omaha .. 11,609 32 24 36 
Peoria ‘ 240 , oi 
Phila’ phia 1,278 195 
Sx. City $17 53 11 ee 
St. Joseph. 4,707 918 77 
St. Louis . 1,082 147 8 59 
Wichita .. 15,664 1 

Totals 197,691 34,604 13,988 2.083 6,026 

RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern: Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 


parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar. Mar Mar. Mar 
7 14 21 28 

Five mills . 28,747 33,506 26,362 *24,032 


*Four mills or less. 
vious week. 


+Revised from pre- 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


By Tom Henderson 



































“Hold it, Eddie! Mrs. Snodgrass says she wanted 


the chocolate layer on the bottom, then the white...’ 








Our cartoon this month is dedicated to all the patient, understanding 


bakers of America. Hope you'll like it enough to put it up in your shop. 


Have you ever used American Beauty Cake Flour? It’s one of the 


top performers in the Russell-Miller line of quality bakery flours. 


You'll like the way American Beauty handles in the shop. You'll like 


the high, light, ““customer-pleasing” cakes it turns out. Ask your jobber 


or Russell-Miller representative about American Beauty Cake Flour. 


-RUSSELD-MILLER MILLING C0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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LARGER ARBA PROGRAM 
FEATURES SPECIAL EVENTS 


ST. LOUIS—The revised program 
of the 1953 Associated Retail Bakers 
of America convention and exhibition 
to be held in St. Louis, April 12-15, 
promises even more attractions and 
benefits than earlier announcements 
had indicated. 

The addition of personalities like 
William Veeck, colorful owner of the 
St. Louis Browns American League 
baseball team, who will be among the 
speakers at the April 14 allied break- 
fast, forecasts added interest for the 
four-day program. 

Expanded special women’s sessions 
April 13-14 will make them the most 
complete ever developed by and for 
women. 





MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


VERY BEST 








ENCORE 
HV Ing 





Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 











Keynote Address 

The convention’s keynote address 
will be delivered by Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, educator and lecturer, on 
April 13. A well known public speak- 
er, Dr. McFarland is educational con- 
sultant and lecturer for General Mo- 
tors Corp. and educational director 
for the American Trucking Assn. 

Exhibitions will be shown at Kiel 
Auditorium but registrations will be 
accepted at Hotel Jefferson, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m., April 12. Other April 
12 features are the board of directors’ 
meeting, parade from the hotel to the 
auditorium, bowling contest, presi- 
dent’s reception and dancing. 

Kiel Auditorium’s exhibitions will 
be open all four days of the conven- 
tion. 

The April 13 program opens with 
registration at Kiel Auditorium, fol- 
lowed by the call to order by Bernard 
E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., president of 
ARBA. Otto Berchtold, Berchtold 
Bakery, Westwood, N.J., first vice 
president, will take over as chairman 
of the first session. Walter R. Schu- 
chardt, convention chairman, will ex- 
plain the meeting’s purpose, and fol- 
lowing this, Mr. Godde will make 
his ARBA report. William Quinlan, 
Washington counsel for ARBA, will 
discuss the future under the new ad- 
ministration, to be followed by Dr. 
McFarland’s talk. 

Miss Georgia F. Wittich, well 
known retail sales training expert, 
will be guest speaker at the women’s 
business session at 1 p.m. in the Cotil- 
lion Room of the DeSoto Hotel. Miss 
Wittich is training director of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis department 
store. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


> Grain Merchants -« 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS : > 


DULUTH 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Night Work 
The regular meeting for the re- 
mainder of April 13 will consist of 
demonstrations. The theme of dem- 
onstrations on both April 13 and 14 
will be “The Practical Elimination 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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of Night Work,” according to Mr. 
Schuchardt, Charles Koch, co-chair- 
man, and Raymond Schmidt, program 
chairman. These demonstrations will 
place emphasis on the up-to-the-min- 
ute techniques to be used in making 
and handling frozen bakery products 
—the key to night work elimination, 
convention leaders said. 


April 14 Highlights 


April 14 highlights will include the 
allied breakfast, a young men’s ses- 
sion, committee reports, baking and 
merchandising of frozen bakery prod- 
ucts, banquet at the Hotel Jefferson, 
floor show and dancing. Women’s 
activities on April 14 will include 
sightseeing in St. Louis, a luncheon 
at the Hotel Chase and a panel on 
merchandising and store decoration. 
Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 





Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








‘*‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




























“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


“BOXER” 


“THERE IS NO 
SS a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR QUALITY” 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 

“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 

“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 
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SALINA, KANSAS 











Complete Facilities Jor Serving the Milling Indy | 








| | 
MEMBER S OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. | 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINN:PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Company 


FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. ore aa an 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
IN KANSAS CIivTy— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 
| 


4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 




























For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 
consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


WICHITA 2, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


@ CAPACITY 


12,000 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 


4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


KANSAS 


MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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| HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
| The Northwestern Miller 
j Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter immediately my subscription to 
| THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
One year $4 (] Two years $7 
Bill me Bill my firm [() I am sending payment 
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Louisville, third vice president, will 
be chairman of the April 14 session. 


April 15 Session 

Baking demonstrations will lead 
off the April 15 session, to be fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. Chair- 
man of this session will be William 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
second vice president. Officers will be 
elected and installed. In the after- 
noon a visit to the plant of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and Grant’s Farm, owned 
by August A. Busch, Jr., (president 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc.) will be the 
features. 


Among the many interesting at- 
tractions at the Grant’s Farm will be 
the eight famous Clydesdale horses 
which annually travel 10,000 miles 
and show in about 50 cities, includ- 
ing the New York Horse Show. 

Mr. Busch will be host at a buffet 
dinner in the evening. 

Members and friends 
bakery tours on Monday and Tues- 
day, with buses to leave Kiel Audi- 
torium at various hours during those 
days. 


may take 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS DROPS IN 1952 


WASHINGTON—USS. agricultural 
exports dropped 15% on a dollar- 
value basis in the calendar year of 
1952, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The decline was 
from the postwar record year of 
1951 when the value of such exports 
rose to $4,040,054,000. The 1952 total 
valuation was $3,424,738,000. 

From the standpoint of total na- 
tional export trade, however, the 
drop in value of U.S. agricultural 
exports was more than offset by an 
increase of 6% in the value of non- 
agricultural exports. The nonagricul- 
tural export valuation was $11,476,- 
484,000 in 1952 compared with $10,- 
836,652,000 in 1951. 

Agricultural products constituted 
23% of the total value in 1952, com- 
pared with 26% in 1947 when total 
exports reached an all-time high. 
During the five years preceding World 
War II (1934-38), when U.S. total 
exports averaged $2,624,000,000 an- 
nually, exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts averaged $763,000,000 annually, 
or 29% of the total. 

The three leading U.S. agricultural 
exports in 1952 were wheat and 
wheat flour worth $941,150,000, cot- 
ton valued at $862,189,000, and leaf 
tobacco amounting to $25,102,000. 
Quantitatively significant was the 
large reduction in exports of all dairy 
products except condensed milk, and 
a considerable drop in exports of 
dried eggs, lard, cotton, apples, pears, 
grain sorghums, wheat, shelled pea- 
nuts, soybean oil, field and garden 
seeds, tobacco and dried peas. 

With respect to agricultural im- 
ports, receipts on a dollar basis dur- 
ing 1952 amounted to $4,518,156,000, 
a reduction of 13% from the all-time 
record of $5,165,665,000 in 1951. Agri- 
cultural products represented 42% of 
the total of all 1952 imports com- 
pared with 48% in 1951. As usual, 
the leading agricultural imports were 
such commodities as coffee, rubber, 
sugar, wool, cocoa or cocoa beans, 
bananas, spices, tobacco, sisal, hene- 
quen, and hides and skins. 

More detailed statistics on USS. 
exports and imports of farm prod- 
ucts are contained in the March 9 
issue of Foreign Crops and Markets, 
published by and obtainable from 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Room 5922, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 
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OBINSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 











H. Cc. MEINING 


Fe 
aga SK CO. cnierco sw. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R FisHER, Mer BELGRADE, MONT. 











GARLAND MILLS : 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














s Our 


“Golden Loat” That's 0 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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The Northwestern Miller Library .. . 
are is a special reference and re- 
search collection of books, pamphlets 
and records that has been carefully built 
over the years to provide the most com- 
plete source of historical and statistical 
information on the flour milling indus- 
try and the trades associated with it. 


Persons using the library find 20,000 
subjects classified in the general infor- 
mation index and 200 additional sub- 
jects represented in the pamphlet file. 
More than 400 books, most of them 
specialized volumes concerned with 
subjects directly or indirectly related to 
the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries, are catalogued. 


Photographic illustrations of 1,500 
subjects have been of value to many 
firms in search of “the right picture.” 


Information on more than 15,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


er 


service 


persons is found in the men-in-the-trade 
card file. More extensive biographical 
material is available on 1,200 persons 
prominent in the milling and related 
industries. 


Historical files on more than 250 mill- 
ing, baking and feed companies are 
maintained to give an up-to-date picture 
of individual firms. 


Special research work is often done by 
The Northwestern Miller’s librarian and 
other staff members as a special service 
to advertisers. 


The library is a part of the extensive 
service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


e The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN Baker ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 








118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 10-11—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley District and 
Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen- 
eral Millis, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., 
Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Ill. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
* 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





April 21 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 


April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 
1, Colorado. 


May 4-5 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 11-13 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass. 














May 11-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
809 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Oper- 
ative Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 


May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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June 18-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Il. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]LOUR omestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. t. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 























The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








". of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Amman, 43, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 








Appropriation: a new tax in dis- 


guise. 
¢$¢ @ 
If ever a new Statue of Liberty is 
designed, it will be holding the bag 
instead of the torch. 


¢$¢ ¢ 

Joint checking account: A device 
that allows your wife to beat you to 
the draw. 

Cannibal: One who loves his fellow- 
man with gravy. 

Psychiatrist: A man 
you squeal on yourself. 

85-MPH: Speed at which you can 


who makes 
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see two worlds: this one and the next. 
Loneliness: Quick cure for vanity. 


¢¢ ¢ 

“What's this about ye joining the 
Communists?” demanded Pat. “Are 
ye crazy, man?” 

“It’s the truth,” replied Mike. “I 
joined up with them because the 
doctor told me I’ve got but a few 
weeks to live, and I figure tis better 
for a Communist to go than a good 


Irishman.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The way to avoid trouble is to 
wrong no man and write no woman. 


¢¢¢ 
After Shelley Winters had given 
John Garfield four resounding slaps 
in a scene for their new picture, John 
quietly asked, “Have you looked at 
page 121 of the script?” 
“No,” replied Shelley, “Why?” 
“Well,” said John, “on page 121 I 


slap you.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The pastor was being entertained 
at dinner. Suffering from a boil on 
the back of his neck, he was wearing 
his soft collar open. 

“We have to endure these things 
with patience,” he said with a re- 
signed air, in answer to his hostess’ 
expression of sympathy. “I presume 
they are sent to try us and to edu- 
cate us in suffering.” 

The six-year-old daughter of the 
house was an interested listener. “If 
you think you ought to suffer, Dr. 


Terwill,” she inquired earnestly, “why 


don’t you button your collar?” 


ee 


It was late at night; the taxi had 
just pulled up to the curb and Mc- 
Pherson got out and began fumbling 
in his pocket. At last he handed the 


driver a coin. 
“I have known gents what give 


a 


bit over,” grumbled the taxi driver. 


“Aye,” said McPherson, “that 


why I asked ye to stop under a lamp.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A political speaker was much dis- 
turbed by a man in the audience who 
kept coughing, blowing and sneezing. 
Finally he asked, politely, ‘“‘Don’t you 
think a few minutes out in the open 


air might help your cold?” 
The afflicted listener replied, 


e 


ade godt no code! I'm judst allergic 


to baloney!” 





Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgacn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
- LONDON, E. ©. 38. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 
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Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
stablished 18556 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
and “Mobil” 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 














LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Kank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1, F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN - 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


OILCAKES - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





















GRAIN CORPOR 
KANSAS CITY 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats Board of Trade Bldg. » GRand 7535 


in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 





FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 








TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


ATION 









L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manager 






H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 


Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos’’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 


Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address. “‘Asbjornstad” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Address Oslo 


Cable “Flormel,” 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable 
Address H 
“Witburge”’ 


Reference: 
Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 
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ARNOLD 


sacle 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











PERCY KENT 
BAG CO., IMC. 
A KANSAS CTY BUFFALO. NEW YORK 





Ettablshed 1885 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Dypireheriler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS. 


coe Meee 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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you taking advantage of this service 


cluding bulletin and list services. 


program? Ask for more details. 





























...just this—they are both procedures calling for ex- 
perience, skill and practical tools. Here’s how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division meets the demand. 


Experience of over 25 years in the treatment of flour. 
Skill gained from research and daily handling of 
flour treatment problems by both laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Practical tools in the proven N-A products — Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


Your nearby N-A Serviceman is always available to 
work with you and your consultants. Call today—there’s 
no obligation. 


“Dyox"’, ‘‘Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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Lie Down on 
This Job and Be Proud of It! 


It’s easy, painless, and takes but a few minutes of your time. 
It costs you nothing. But by doing it you may save a life and 
help protect your country. 


The job? Giving blood—one of the most important jobs 
facing us today. Whole blood and plasma are the only means 
of saving the lives of thousands of wounded soldiers, and of 
countless civilians here at home. And plasma is desperately 
needed to make up a large national blood “reserve” to care 


for people injured in emergencies. Fires, floods and other 


disasters require huge supplies (and so would enemy air 


attacks). They can be built up only with your help. 


Call your local Red Cross chapter for an appointment—now, 
before you forget it. Your contribution will be turned over 
to the National Blood Program—which, incidentally, needs 
all types of blood. Think how proud you'll be, lying there 


giving blood to save the life of one of your fellow-Americans! 


AMERICANS ARE ROLLING UP THEIR SLEEVES 





